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PATH TO OPPORTUNITY: 

JOBS AND THE ECONOMY IN APPALACHIA II 


Thursday, October 23, 2008 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry, 

Chillicothe, Ohio 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 11 a.m., at PACCAR 
Medical Education Center, Kenworth Auditorium, 446 Hospital 
Road, Chillicothe, Ohio, Hon. Sherrod Brown, presiding. 

Present or submitting a statement: Senator Brown. 

Mr. Metzger. Senator Brown, ladies and gentlemen, good morn- 
ing and welcome to the main campus of Adena Health System and 
to the PACCAR Medical Education Center. My name is Ralph 
Metzger. I am the Executive Director of the Adena Health Founda- 
tion, and Senator, we are delighted that you have selected this new 
and beautiful facility for the venue for our United States field hear- 
ing. This is very exciting for us. 

Thank you to his staff, Jeanne Wilson and David Hodapp, for 
helping us with the arrangements, and thank you to Angel 
Chitwood here at the Center and Jenny Dovyak of our Marketing 
Department for managing all of the details. 

The PACCAR Medical Education Center is now only 7 weeks old. 
It was the result of the largest capital campaign in Ross County. 
This Kenworth Auditorium and the PACCAR name on the building 
honors the first $1 million gift, and that was from PACCAR Foun- 
dation. PACCAR, Incorporated, is the parent company of Kenworth 
Trucks and Peterbilt Trucks, and, of course, Kenworth Trucks is 
our neighbor right across the street. 

In this Center, Wright State and Ohio University are teaching 54 
nursing students at the bachelor’s degree level. The majority of 
these students are currently Adena employees, or they will be 
when they graduate. Current practicing nurses and physicians and 
technicians are receiving continuing education here at this facility. 
Our surgeons and physicians are teaching advanced skills and best 
practices to other physicians and surgeons across the region and 
across the country. 

This Center features simulation training technology using the 
most highly advanced human patient simulators to mimic over 
72,000 signs and symptoms. So students learn from their mistakes 
on mannequins before they ever touch a human patient. Every 
event, every hand wash, every step is recorded by video for instant 
feedback. Most importantly, we are showing children and teens in 
Southern Ohio that professional education and professional careers 
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are available in Southern Ohio to enhance the quality of life and 
health care in Southern Ohio. 

Thank you and good day. We are very pleased you are here. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SHERROD BROWN, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF OHIO 

Senator Brown. Thank you. Thanks very much, Mr. Metzger, 
and thank you all for joining us, not just the panelists, but all of 
you that are students, that are employees of Adena, and that are 
now part of this fabulous-looking facility, and I am sure there is 
so much more, so thank you for that, Mr. Metzger, very much. 

Special thanks to Jenny and Angel for the work that they did. 
I know that often they do most of the work and Mr. Metzger gets 
most of the credit, but thank you. But he did credit them very gen- 
erously, so thank you for that. 

Special thanks, too, to Commissioner Corcoran for joining us and 
Mayor Sulzer. Thank you. I have heard, Mr. Metzger, I have heard 
only good things already about this place, so congratulations as you 
embark on your first few months serving people of Southern Ohio. 

The hearing comes to order. This is an official hearing of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. We have done — this is, to my 
knowledge, only the second hearing that the Senate Agriculture 
Committee has ever done in Ohio and the first one was yesterday 
in Steubenville, and this hearing will be to discuss rural health, as 
I think all of you know. 

Today, we are especially pleased to be holding the event not just 
in this part of the State, but holding it at the PACCAR Center, a 
building that came about, as Mr. Metzger said, through the fore- 
sight and the hard work and the dedication of many of the Adena 
staff here today. Through their efforts, we are sitting in one of the 
gems of Appalachian Ohio. Let me congratulate everyone that has 
had a major role and a minor role, too, in the creation of all of this. 

This building is of special relevance today because one of the top- 
ics that we will be covering is the lack of access to health care that 
too many in Appalachian Ohio face. The educators that now have 
an opportunity to teach here at the PACCAR Center are going a 
long way to help solve this problem. The students in the classrooms 
here today are the desperately needed nurses and other health care 
specialists that we all so much need in the years ahead. 

The PACCAR Center is one of the most high-tech, cutting-edge 
health care education facilities not just in the State, but in the 
United States and in the world, and I understand that a very small 
portion of Federal monies were used in acquiring that technology. 
This is a perfect example of how the United States Department of 
Agriculture funding can lead to real change and success with huge 
local effort. 

I would like to thank Senator Tom Harkin, who is the Chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee, Chairman Harkin from Iowa, for his 
support in these hearings and for his leadership on the farm bill. 

Finally, I would like to thank our witnesses, this first panel, and 
I will introduce them shortly, and then a second panel which we 
will hear from. We will hear testimony from the witnesses and 
then ask questions and then we will do the second panel shortly. 
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I would like to make a brief statement just about sort of the pur- 
pose of this hearing and what we are seeing and what we are hear- 
ing around the State and what you are also very familiar with. 
Small-town Ohio, like the rest of America, is hurting. Ohio’s unem- 
ployment rate reached 7.4 percent this summer, the highest it has 
been in a decade and a half. Even prior to this economic downturn, 
Ohio still had hundreds of thousands fewer jobs than it had prior 
to the last recession. 

With aging infrastructure, with high unemployment, with under- 
funded schools, with chronic access to affordable health coverage, 
rural Ohio, and throughout rural Ohio and rural areas throughout 
our nation already face daunting economic challenges. For rural 
areas, an economic downturn like the one we find ourselves in now 
has the impact of a kidney punch after 12 rounds in the ring. 

Over one-half of Ohio’s counties are rural and there is no doubt 
these counties face significant obstacles. Of the ten counties in 
Ohio with the highest unemployment, every single one of them is 
rural. Of the ten counties in Ohio with the highest poverty level, 
nine of those ten are rural. Of the ten counties in Ohio with the 
highest percentage of people eligible for Medicaid, nine of them are 
rural. 

Federal policymakers, frankly, have not devoted enough atten- 
tion to rural America. We squander opportunities. We dismiss un- 
acceptable gaps in the kind of support that allows families to lift 
themselves out of poverty and join the middle class. It is time to 
instead invest in the tremendous potential that rural America 
holds. Investment in rural communities is an investment in the 
American economic engine and the American dream. 

We fought for these rural communities and small towns across 
Ohio during the writing of the 2008 farm bill. USDA Rural Devel- 
opment Programs encourage rural business expansion and job cre- 
ation and grants to expand, for example, to expand broadband 
across rural Ohio. These programs have invested more than $500 
million in over 120 different projects in Ohio over the past 2 years. 

These projects include $700,000 to build a child development cen- 
ter in Jackson County, the county directly to the Southeast where 
Mr. Baker is from; funding for dump trucks and road maintenance 
equipment for Pike County would have come under the farm bill, 
the county directly south of here; and in Ross County, USDA Rural 
Development funded 19 miles of water lines to rural customers 
worth almost $2.5 million. Rural Development provided $1.2 mil- 
lion to finance 60 units of affordable housing and $4 million for the 
construction of a new water treatment plant. 

These projects wouldn’t have occurred without a farm bill and 
without funding for Rural Development Programs. USDA Rural 
Development funding can help communities in many different 
ways. Some comes in the form of grants to communities for water 
and sewer and public safety projects. Others provide loans and loan 
guarantees for small businesses and rural housing projects. These 
loan guarantees in particular have seen a dramatic increase in 
usage during the recent credit crunch. Some lenders simply won’t 
provide funds to small businesses in rural housing without the ad- 
ditional security provided by farm bill Rural Development Pro- 
grams. The farm bill funds so many programs that matter to Ohio 
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and we have made important strides toward providing additional 
investments in rural areas of our State. 

As Ohio’s first Senator to serve on the Agriculture Committee in 
40 years, I will fight to keep these vital programs alive, to continue 
them, to enhance them, to ensure Ohioans living in rural areas re- 
ceive the kind of support that will help them thrive. The farm bill 
provided a needed boost, but the people in small towns and rural 
communities clearly and obviously deserve more. That is why we 
are having this hearing today. 

Over the past 20 months, I have conducted about 120 
roundtables across the State — Ms. Farber was in one, Mr. Baker 
was in one recently — where I have listened to 15, 20 activists in 
the community just talk to me about concerns and ideas that they 
have about their communities. Most of those roundtables were held 
in rural Ohio. 

The kinds of questions — we hear questions, how can the Federal 
Government play a role to help rebuild small towns in Appalachia 
and across Ohio? I have heard questions, what kinds of invest- 
ments in infrastructure are needed to revitalize our rural commu- 
nities and make them competitive in this world economy? How can 
we support small businesses who are struggling in the face of the 
credit crunch and the uncertainty of the financial crisis? 

These are questions our witnesses will help us answer today. I 
look forward to their remarks and our questions and discussion. 

I would close by noting that Randy Hunt, the Director of USDA 
Rural Development Programs in our State, in Ohio, was invited to 
testify today. The Bush administration did not allow him to attend. 
Mr. Hunt is a dedicated and well-respected public servant to this 
State, and as USDA Rural Development Programs play a signifi- 
cant role in addressing the challenges rural communities face, I 
know everyone here would have appreciated hearing Mr. Hunt’s 
perspective on the critical issues facing our State. 

I regret the decision of Secretary Schafer and the Bush adminis- 
tration because I don’t think it is in the best interest of the people 
I serve, but today’s hearing is too important to get mired in poli- 
tics. The hearing is not about the Bush administration or Repub- 
licans or Democrats. It is about people and communities fighting to 
overcome daunting economic challenges. So it is in the nation’s best 
interest to support their success, and Congress and the administra- 
tion alike have an obligation to promote the nation’s best interests. 
That is not partisan, that is simply a fact. 

So I would like to introduce the first panel and then we will 
begin statements. Please keep your statement to around 5 minutes. 
If you go a little over, it is OK. Then I will ask questions after you 
are finished. 

Our first panel is Katy Farber, who is a native of Highland 
County, Ohio. She is a small businesswoman and professor at 
Southern State and President of the Highland County Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Margaret Demko of Albany, Ohio, lives in Athens County. She is 
President of Advocating for the Rights of Citizens with Disabilities 
of Southeast Ohio, Southeast Ohio Coordinator for Ohio Consumers 
for Health Coverage, and serves on the Ohio Development Disabil- 
ities Council. She is a terrific advocate for her own child and for 
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people needing health care all over the State and I am particularly 
thankful for what you do. 

And also on our panel is Kevin Baker of Jackson, Ohio, a former 
employee of Meridian Automotives, whose workers were locked out 
a couple of years ago. Mr. Baker, along with 300 of his coworkers, 
lost their jobs. They were locked out for almost 2 years before being 
laid off and then the plant closed. It is nice to see you again, Mr. 
Baker. Thank you for joining us. 

Ms. Farber, if you will begin. 

STATEMENT OF KATY FARBER, PRESIDENT, HIG H LAND 
COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, HILLSBORO, OHIO 

Ms. Farber. My name is Katy Farber and I am the President of 
the Highland County Chamber of Commerce and I appreciate the 
invitation and opportunity to present this information at today’s 
hearing. The USD A Rural Development Programs have provided 
support to Highland County in the past and for that we are grate- 
ful. We are, however, in need of an increased assistance in light of 
the economic realities of today and the looming economic devasta- 
tion of the pending DHL decision to close its Wilmington, Ohio, hub 
operation. 

The current economic downturn is affecting each sector of our 
country, but is having what many believe is a disproportionately 
negative effect on rural Southwest Ohio, and in particular High- 
land County. The issues are many and cut through each sector that 
make up our local economy. 

Local tax revenues and the fees that are collected for the general 
fund are down, limiting the ability to meet the increasing demands 
on a county and local government level to provide services. This se- 
verely affects the day-to-day operations of law enforcement, the 
courts, and all departments dependent upon both county and mu- 
nicipality revenues. 

From the first quarter of 2007 to the first quarter of 2008, High- 
land County had the highest percentage of jobs lost, 6.2 percent, 
of any county in the State, according to Job and Family Services 
statistics. The decline in employment opportunities and the thou- 
sands of pending job losses is forcing families to choose what bills 
can be paid and what available cash must be used to take care of 
the family’s basic needs. Foreclosure rates continue to increase, 
climbing some 300 percent over the last eight to 10 years. 

Many people are becoming desperate. Local agencies, a last re- 
sort rescue resource for many citizens in our area, are seeing in- 
creased demands for goods and services while being faced with 
lower contributions from both Federal funding streams and the pri- 
vate sector. The result is straining the resources and limiting the 
ability to help our neediest in the county. For example, Highland 
County Community Action Organization served 27 percent of the 
Highland County population in 2007 and has seen a significant in- 
crease in new families served in 2008. 

The impact on small, local businesses, those employing five to 15 
people, is marked in Highland County. Within the last 2 months, 
we have lost at least seven storefront retail operations because of 
the slow economy. Bankruptcy has closed the door of a small manu- 
facturer and threatens others. A long-established restaurant shut- 
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tered its windows, unwilling to risk reinvestment in upgrades when 
patronage continues to decline due to the economy. An upstart 
manufacturing operation eager to open a new facility and add jobs 
continues to be caught in a battle with EPA regulations and re- 
quirements that keep it from opening operation. The ongoing strug- 
gle for many small businesses to borrow funds for operation due to 
the tight credit market is significantly affecting commercial com- 
petence and growth. 

Highland County also has a large agriculture industry. Grain 
producers faced a 100 percent increase in crop output costs for 
2008 and now face a 50 percent drop in grain prices. This will dev- 
astate a significant number of family farms. The impact will com- 
pound the current financial problems for local businesses. 

Beyond the economic recession that is affecting all of this coun- 
try, and beyond the struggles we face as a rural American county, 
Highland County is bracing for the significant impact of an addi- 
tional job loss from 20 percent of our total county workforce should 
DHL realign its Wilmington operation. Over 1,800 Highland Coun- 
ty residents work at the Wilmington Air Park, directly employed by 
DHL, ABX Air, or ASTAR. Add to that the additional job losses di- 
rectly or indirectly related to the $54 million loss to our local econ- 
omy and that situation becomes grim. Our hospitals, already taxed 
with a 9.5 percent increase in uncompensated care, may be pushed 
beyond their means to stay in operation when additional residents 
no longer have health insurance. There will not be a social service 
agency or municipality and county operation that will not be af- 
fected by this financial catastrophe. 

When we examine the greatest areas of needs within Highland 
County, they all certainly lead to the all-encompassing category of 
economic development — the ability to attract and retain business 
and industry to provide good-paying jobs for our citizens, stabilize 
the local housing market, support the education systems through- 
out the county, and contribute to the overall tax base of our local 
communities and Highland County. To compete for business and 
industry opportunities, we need to be able to level the playing field. 

Rural Highland County, like its neighbors, needs assistance with 
six specific areas: Community infrastructure, broadband avail- 
ability, health care access, education, transportation, and mar- 
keting. My written testimony details specifics about these chal- 
lenges and I invite everyone to review those points. 

Without the continued support of the USDA Rural Development 
Programs, Highland County will not be able to weather the storm 
that we currently face. In Highland County, as in many parts of 
rural America, economic development is the difference between the 
hope of prosperity or continued decline. I urge this committee to 
work to increase the investment in rural initiatives that support 
the infrastructure upgrades, health care access, educational sup- 
port, broadband capabilities, and specific economic development 
programs, including the marketing, that connect rural entities to 
the opportunities for commercial and industrial development. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Farber can be found on page 39 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Ms. Farber. 
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Ms. Demko. 

STATEMENT OF MARGARET DEMKO, PRESIDENT, ADVO- 
CATING FOR THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENS WITH DISABILITIES 

OF SOUTHEAST OHIO, ALBANY, OHIO 

Ms. Demko. Good morning, Senator Brown. I am honored to be 
able to speak with you here this morning in Chillicothe. 

As you mentioned, my family lives in Albany, a small village in 
the west corner of Athens County. We as a family are one of the 
8,900 families in Athens County that do not have access to health 
care coverage. My daughter with Down Syndrome does not qualify 
for Healthy Start, and as a family, we are unable to purchase pri- 
vate coverage due to several preexisting conditions. 

When I speak about my family’s access to care, obviously, I speak 
first about Emily. She needs intensive speech, physical, and occu- 
pational therapies to help her reach her best potential. When I 
looked for these facilities in the Athens area, I found only Ohio 
University for physical therapy and speech, and there the thera- 
pists are grad students who change every 3 months as their school 
schedules change. This was not the answer for Emily and she still 
needed occupational therapy for her fine motor skills. Those skills 
would be being able to hold a pencil, turn the page of a book, put 
a sticker on her shirt. 

As a family, my husband and I looked into Nationwide Children’s 
Hospital Therapy Services in Columbus. While a long way from 
home, we knew this was the best place for her to get the start she 
needed toward reaching her best potential. We signed her up for 
therapy, taking on the out-of-pocket expenses of each therapy, but 
also the total cost of getting there and being there for the day. 
There was 77 miles of travel one way, with gas at astronomical 
rates. We sold our van, bought a compact car to try to fight the 
costs. I tried packing a lunch for us since the costs of eating out 
were also hurting our budget. But my daughter has particular eat- 
ing issues, so packing food became too difficult as she grew. 

All in all, the trips each week would cost us over $500 when all 
therapies, food, and gas were added together. I consider my family 
to be one of the lucky ones, since we had the gas money to get 
where we needed to be for Emily and we were able to essentially 
run a tab of therapy bills at Children’s Hospital. We kept this up 
for over 2 years until school-age therapy services were able to kick 
in. 

We also were able to take her to Nationwide Children’s Hospital 
for developmental disability clinic appointments, where an issue 
with her eyes was caught, a blood test to rule out thyroid disease 
was completed, as well as the need for orthotic shoe inserts was 
found. This essentially is a one-stop shop for services for children 
like Emily. There are clinics in rural health departments, but there 
are no areas that have all the tests be able to run that day on the 
spot. 

My daughter is not the only one who has had issues accessing 
the care she needs in her own backyard. My husband has a history 
of severe kidney stones. When he had an attack this July, I chose 
to drive him 35 miles right here to Adena Medical Center when he 
was working right around the corner from an emergency clinic. 
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Someone asked me why I would choose to do so. I couldn’t imagine 
the bill that would come to an uninsured person from a for-profit 
clinic who has no program to assist financially. I ran a huge risk 
of my husband passing out or having something more serious hap- 
pen to his kidneys, but I knew that as a family, we could not take 
on a bill of several thousands of dollars and be expected to pay it 
within 30 days, as had happened to us in the past. 

Senator Brown, I am not the only family that lives in Southeast 
Ohio that has trouble accessing health care and health care spe- 
cialists. I live in an area where two adjacent counties, Meigs and 
Vinton, do not have an emergency room or an emergency clinic 
within 25 miles. Meigs County does not have 911 services. The vast 
amount of these counties are remote areas where most folks do not 
have the most basic of services, let alone the gas money or proper 
transportation to get to that life-saving clinic. 

Yet another health care issue that hits Southeast Ohio hard is 
dental care. There are very few dentists. Athens has some dentists, 
but some won’t take Medicaid, some won’t take uninsured without 
full payment, and there are no pediatric dentists at all. Again, we 
have to head north toward Columbus for that service. 

This is a health care issue that can reach well beyond oral 
health. When there are oral health issues, sometimes there is 
missed work or school, systemic infections, and many other serious 
complications. All that aside, it is always harder to move forward 
with a job interview or with a school presentation if you are miss- 
ing teeth or experiencing extreme halitosis. 

When we talk about access to services, there are so many more 
things to consider than the immediate health of the children and 
the adults in my hometown areas. If Emily doesn’t get speech ther- 
apy this week, it won’t hurt her immediately. What it will do, how- 
ever, is potentially slow down her growth in her ability to speak. 
Not having adequate occupational therapy will not harm her imme- 
diately, either, but eventually her inability to stick a sticker on her 
shirt, stack blocks, or color with a skinny marker may turn out to 
be something that stops her from reaching her potential. 

Simple skills like this are building blocks for life skills she would 
use every day for the rest of her life. She needs these skills so she 
can speak intelligibly enough to be able to ask for what she wants, 
write her name, turn the page of a book, punch the buttons on a 
calculator to balance a checkbook, or even hold down a good job. 
All these services are connected to her future. Many other families 
are also experiencing the same, yet are unable to reach the services 
they and their children need. 

I work every day in my line of work to find and talk to families 
just like mine who are having issues accessing health care. I assure 
you, Senator Brown, that my family is not unique. I get calls al- 
most every day from folks much worse off than my family that are 
trying to figure out what they can do to get their family the care 
they need without the ability to travel outside the area. I have 
made this work my life passion, to listen to, advocate for, and try 
to direct to the right people these families that are in crisis with 
their health. I am sure that it is reassuring to talk to someone like 
me who also lives these issues every day, but we need to do more 
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than talk. We need to find a solution to the access and cost issues 
in this great and beautiful part of Ohio. 

As a family, we make hard choices every day about our health 
care and we provide everything we can for our daughter and for 
each other since we know that healthy parents raise a healthy 
child. What we need is a government and a President on our side 
to help us. We are willing to put into the system what we can. 
What we need is the door to be open and make sure health care 
is affordable, achievable, and accessible, not only for my family, but 
so many thousands just like us. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Demko can be found on page 36 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Ms. Demko. 

Mr. Baker. 

STATEMENT OF KEVIN BAKER, FORMER MERIDIAN 
EMPLOYEE, JACKSON, OHIO 

Mr. Baker. I would like to thank you, sir. It is an honor and a 
privilege. April 21, 2006, 300-plus workers at Meridian 

Automotives here in Southeast Ohio were locked out of their job. 
Some people had worked there over 30 years, most right out of 
high school. There were many married couples who both lost their 
job at Meridian. Most of us had family working in this factory. I 
myself had seven relatives who worked at Meridian Automotives. 

We worked 6 days a week mandatory and the maintenance crew 
7 days a week. We were all dedicated workers, responsible workers 
who took pride in their job. April 21 changed that immediately. 
Our lives changed when the company brought in immigrants to do 
our job, some found to be illegal. 

We stood on the picket line for the better part of 2 years. Along 
the way, many tragic events would unfold. Pretty much all of us 
began to lose our self-worth. The pride we had in working 6 days 
a week and providing a living for our loved ones was now starting 
to die off. After a year on the picket line, a beloved union brother 
took all he could take and ended his life with a gun. None of us 
had seen this coming, especially from this man. 

Families started to lose their homes within the first year. De- 
pression set in with many of our union brothers and sisters. Pretty 
much everyone lost their health care unless provided by a spouse 
not working at Meridian. To this date, many of the workers have 
not found work and the ones in their 50’s and 60’s may never find 
a job in this area or affordable health care. Some of the people who 
lost their job at Meridian now work as far away as Cincinnati, and 
for some, the coal mines of West Virginia. 

What we need, Senator, is broadband in our area so people can 
search the job sites and educate themselves on what we could be 
doing in our area and the surrounding area to provide. Many of us 
have family right here in Southeast Ohio and don’t want to move 
to the city just to have high-speed Internet or more job opportuni- 
ties. We need jobs here in our part of the State and we need them 
now. 

Some of our union brothers and sisters have gained employment 
at the local Wal-Mart starting at minimum wage or just above 
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that. Many of us were educated right here in the Appalachians, 
and for many of us, we are behind the times when it comes to join- 
ing today’s workforce. We live in the richest country in the world, 
but right in the heart of it all are the Appalachians, where I have 
witnessed the destruction of over 300 lives. 

We need help here and we need it now. We are the heartland 
and we want to work. We need jobs in our area and we do need 
them now. We need affordable health care and someone to help us 
with our bills so we can go to school and get the education we need 
to survive in today’s world, and we need job training. Broadband 
would help with that, with the online degrees and the online 
schooling. 

I don’t want to see anyone else lose their home or, even worse, 
lose their life because of this. We are asking for your help here in 
the Appalachians of Ohio. We need work. We need our self-worth 
back. And we want to work. We know what it takes to survive and 
we need your help to regain our belief system in not only ourselves, 
but in our leaders and our elected officials. Please bring our area 
up to date with broadband and bring businesses to our area. We 
believe we can do anything, but we do need your help getting start- 
ed once again. There are simply no jobs here in Southeast Ohio and 
these are desperate times. 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Baker can be found on page 34 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you for being with us. 

All the statements will be in the official record. If any of you 
wants to add anything — you had said, Ms. Farber, you have a writ- 
ten statement that may be longer. If you can just let us know all 
that. Joe Shultz in the second row there staffs the Agriculture 
Committee for us. He is joined here by Beth Thames, Dave Hodapp 
over here, and Jeanne Wilson, who may still be outside in case 
anybody else arrives late. 

Thank you all for your testimony. 

Ms. Farber, let me start with you. You had said that 27 percent, 
if I heard you right, 27 percent of people in Highland County have 
gotten some services from Community Action. Would you outline 
those? I know LIHEAP and some nutrition. Tell me what exactly 
that is. 

Ms. Farber. It goes the gamut of whether it is heat programs, 
there are Gator [ph.] programs, a dental assistance program, just 
things that supplement our social services system in the State, but 
it is also financial counseling, different things that homeowners can 
come in to access. Ohio now has a benefits bank and Community 
Action is completely — I think they have 27, or 20-some trained 
staff members that can reach out, and some of the services involve 
connecting so that people who have never had to come for help who 
we are seeing come in the lines more than ever know where they 
can go. 

But the President, or the Director of Community Action — we are 
caught between a rock and a hard place because some of the people 
we — she has to almost say, “You are not poor enough. You are not 
poor enough to access the programs that we can offer you,” and al- 
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most have to say, try another 90 days. So we are forcing people just 
to go down to the lowest levels without giving them some assist- 
ance along the way. 

Senator Brown. So is your recommendation that Community Ac- 
tion be given sort of a wider scope of ability to serve, I mean, not 
just more appropriations perhaps, but given a wider range of what 
they are allowed to do? 

Ms. Farber. Well, that would be wonderful, yes. 

Senator Brown. Well, what specifically would you 

Ms. Farber. Specifically — you know, you kind of caught me off 
guard here, Senator, because I can’t really speak for all of the Com- 
munity Action Programs, but yes, I think that the scope needs to 
be — the income levels at this point, because do we have to let ev- 
eryone, especially those who are — there are people losing their jobs 
in the Wilmington Air Park because they can’t afford — they have 
not been laid off or warn noticed. They can’t afford to keep going 
to work because the hours have been cut back so dramatically. So 
now they are coming to look for assistance. Well, their previous 12- 
month employment, their tax records show that they are earning 
a good living. So you can’t give them that money right now and 
they are 

Senator Brown. And come next year, they wouldn’t be earning 
a good living. I mean, they are not now, but it would show then. 
Are there significant, already, ASTAR, ABX, and DHL employees 
that have lost their health insurance? 

Ms. Farber. There are significant and growing numbers every 
day of those employees who are being forced to walk away from the 
job because they can’t afford to stay there for their families. 

Senator Brown. So where are they going? 

Ms. Farber. Some are leaving. Some are just picking up part- 
time jobs. But yes, if they walk away, they have no unemployment. 
I mean, there is no compensation. 

Senator Brown. So DHL — my understanding, and I know a lot 
of people in Clinton, Highland, Adams, Brown, the whole region, 
Montgomery, Clark, Green, that work there. Some number of them, 
I know, are farmers that work whatever number of hours to get 
health care. What is that requirement? How many hours must they 
work to get insurance? Is it 20 or 30? It is 

Ms. Farber. The formula — it was about 28. The formula is 
changing, of course, as the scene changes up there, but it was 
mostly night sort operations, so it would be four or five nights a 
week, five or 6 hours a night, depending on the load required, and 
then they would have full health care benefits. 

Senator Brown. So the impact obviously of closure of those 8,000 
jobs would be as heavy in rural areas as it is in cities and commu- 
nities, right? 

Ms. Farber. The exposure — the estimated exposure for this clo- 
sure, if we will call it that, to the health care systems in the imme- 
diate Highland, Fayette, Clinton region is $63 million. That is what 
it will take out of the health care system for those uninsured. 

Senator Brown. What is the Chamber of Commerce doing and 
what is the community doing as the Governor and I and others 
fight this job loss? We are not giving up yet and it is definitely not 
over yet. But what — and as I think you know, we have gotten 
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someone from the Department of Labor and we have gotten some 
people in the administration — the Bush administration has been 
cooperative on this — to prepare if that happens. What are you 
doing? What is the Chamber doing? What is the community doing 
overall in Highland County specifically on preparing if this job loss 
happens? 

Ms. Farber. Since the beginning of June, we formed our own 
local, and I shy away from the term “task force” because it just — 
but we have our own local group that works closely with the official 
DHL process of local communities, but on our own, we are making 
plans. We have the faith-based community involved. We have 
talked to our lenders as a group, our health care providers, trying 
to get them to lay on top of our current situation in the economy 
what this will mean. We have got to exist. Our county has to make 
payroll. We have to keep our courts going, our law enforcement. So 
we are reaching out to try to build the reality that could come to 
us very soon. 

The Economic Recovery Coordinator that we are waiting to come, 
that EDA has funded, we are trying to align — the Chamber is try- 
ing very much to work with the county commissioners and other 
entities to align an economic development strategy that will be able 
to take advantage of this person who is helping us recover in the 
area to attract and retain. 

Senator Brown. It strikes me that — I mean, I have seen good co- 
operation among the commissioners in each county with each other, 
so this is sort of two-pronged, if you will. One, what do we do to 
help people that are losing jobs in terms of providing services, and 
second, what do we do to grow the economy to displace as many 
of these jobs as we can with other kinds of jobs. So you feel com- 
fortable that proper attention is paid to both? 

Ms. Farber. We are getting there. We can use all the support 
we can get. 

Senator Brown. No, I understand. 

Ms. Farber. And expertise. You know, we are not really high- 
end at this. We are a county that has no four-lane access and we 
have a very limited budget. So any resources and expertise that 
can come to the table to help us plan for the future — we will have 
to take care of the people who are — our county residents that are 
caught in this, and I believe that we our county can rise up to do 
it because that is the way we do it in Appalachia. But for the fu- 
ture, we need to be able to compete with everybody else who wants 
businesses to come to town. So that is, I think, in the pipeline and 
we are aligning to that and we just hope that it continues. 

Senator Brown. I have noticed from DHL, ABX, and ASTAR 
that it is not unlike Meridian, I mean, much bigger, but not unlike 
Meridian in that a lot of husbands and wives both work there. I 
saw what happened in Meridian when husband and wife both lost 
their $13 or $14-an-hour job and kids couldn’t go to college then 
and kids stopped right at the end of the semester and all of that. 

One last question. What do you make of the delay in not signing 
the agreement between DHL and UPS? 

Ms. Farber. I think a good business proposition is not looking 
so good anymore perhaps, frankly. 

Senator Brown. Is that cause for optimism for us? 
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Ms. Farber. Not necessarily. 

Senator Brown. OK. 

Ms. Farber. To be candid, I don’t think so. I just want to segue 
back just 1 second to something you said, husbands and wives and 
families. I made a call to our domestic violence agency that covers 
both Clinton and Highland County in our case. They have already 
seen a 20 percent increase in cases since the May 28 announce- 
ment and nothing has really happened, because the people who had 
been warn noticed have been given severance packages. They are 
entitled to unemployment compensation. They have some assist- 
ance. It is the strain and stress of wondering when the shoe is 
going to drop. 

Senator Brown. A 20 percent increase in domestic violence re- 
ported cases since May. That is Highland County only, or that 
is 

Ms. Farber. That is Clinton and Highland, and it is predomi- 
nately Clinton. But they have three times as many — their work- 
force is three times as affected there. 

Senator Brown. Are you prepared, and I am going to ask Mr. 
Baker this in a moment, too, but are you prepared for the mental 
health counseling and all that? Are the agencies in Highland and 
Clinton, the two counties I guess you know best about this, are 
they prepared for the onslaught? 

Ms. Farber. They are trying. 

Senator Brown. OK. 

Ms. Farber. They are at the table. We talk very openly about 
what we are going to need. And again, they are stretched because 
of cuts in funding as they are, and the people that we are going 
to need to help don’t have any money in their accounts to pay for 
those services. 

Senator Brown. OK. Thank you. Thanks for your service. 

Ms. Farber. Thank you. 

Senator Brown. Ms. Demko, thank you for telling your story, 
and every time I have heard you tell it, it is so moving. Thank you 
for that.21If you have a child with disabilities and you aren’t as 
worldly as you are, say, and you aren’t as knowledgeable about this 
and you don’t have as many connections as you have built over the 
last year-and-a-half since I first met you, year-plus, where do you 
start? If a parent, a couple of parents have a child that is disabled 
and they are looking for help and they don’t know Margaret Demko 
and they don’t know people in the county seat, where do they start? 
What is the first thing they do? 

Ms. Demko. I think the first thing they are going to do is, sadly, 
sometimes Children’s Services ends up at their doorstep because 
someone sees that they are not helping their child. And then pos- 
sibly Help Me Grow will get involved, and through Help Me Grow, 
they tend to find services for them, and that is really Help Me 
Grow’s job, at least in our county, is to help these folks walk 
through the system and figure out who it is they need to contact 
next, which district are they in, and which school district can help 
them, what services are available for them right now. 

Before I started looking on my own, when Help Me Grow came 
to my home, they didn’t know where to send me for speech therapy. 
They didn’t know where to send me for physical therapy. And they 
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found OU and it just wasn’t the right fit for us. And so I am afraid 
that what happens is these kids don’t get the services that they 
need until they are school-aged because then the school finds the 
problems. The school calls home and says, we need to have an Indi- 
vidualized Education Plan, or an IEP, and by the way, we are 
going to put your child into services. We are going to put them into 
speech therapy. 

But in our district — in Athens County, there are five school dis- 
tricts, not including Athens City Schools, and there is one physical 
therapist, one speech therapist, and one occupational therapist to 
serve all of the children with disabilities or needs in that entire 
county. My daughter gets less than 20 minutes of therapy a week, 
and most of that is group therapy because there are three other 
children in her class that need the same therapy services. 

So I am not sure exactly where these parents go. My hope is that 
they start to look and they start to ask questions, because 
broadband is not available in a lot of the areas, so it is not easy 
to just jump online and take a look and try to find where they need 
to go. 

It is scary. I have met families who have just let — they didn’t re- 
alize there was a problem until they got to school, and then some- 
times some of those problems are harder to overcome and harder 
to break through when you start at age five, when they could have 
been in school at age two-and-a-half or three, because there are 
services available. 

Senator Brown. When did you start with Emily? 

Ms. Demko. I fought to get her into school. This is her first year 
that she is in school. She is three. She will be four on Election Day. 
And I fought to get her in school. I fought eight different child care 
providers to allow her to attend half an hour a day so that she 
could get socialization programs, because there are no play groups 
or places that accept children with disabilities in our area. I finally 
found a church that was willing to let me come in, but it was very 
strict rules and lots of questioning and issues with her having a 
disability. And so I found someone who welcomed me in Albany. So 
I started this past summer with her going 3 days a week. But now 
she is in public schools. 

Senator Brown. So the biggest, it sounds from piecing together 
what you said, the biggest hole in coverage and care and help for 
children with disabilities is prior to their first year in school. That 
is when we just — our society doesn’t reach them very well. 

Ms. Demko. That is my experience. 

Senator Brown. That is your experience. 

Ms. Demko. That is my experience, being that she is only four. 
However, with folks that I work with, I also see a huge gap happen 
after they are out of school, because what happens to these folks 
once they are 18? Where do they go? What do they do if they don’t 
qualify for sheltered workshop or they don’t qualify for any of the 
other programs that the county might have? What happens to 
those folks then? Are there social support networks? Do those 
things happen? I don’t have the answers to that because I am deal- 
ing with the early childhood situation. 
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Senator Brown. And I know the fear — I have talked to a lot of 
parents — the fear they have that they are going to go before their 
disabled child 

Ms. Demko. It is a huge fear. 

Senator Brown, and just the fear that you live with your whole 
life, I assume. 

Ms. Demko. It is a fear that my husband and I have. What hap- 
pens down the lane, because we don’t have any other children. So 
what happens to her? What support network is out there to help 
take care of her if she is able to be independent, which that is my 
hope and she is on that road, but she is still going to need some 
support. And who is it, and is that program going to be funded in 
16 years when she needs it, or however long that takes? It is a 
huge fear. 

Senator Brown. Can you imagine and try to share with us what 
Emily would be like today if she hadn’t had the early intervention 
you did? Can you contrast that? Can you see that at all clearly 

Ms. Demko. I can 

Senator Brown [continuing]. By looking at other children and 
looking at her progress and all? Share that with us. 

Ms. Demko. I can. It took me 13 months to come to grips with 
the reality that I had a child with a severe disability, and during 
that 13 months, I did not have her in any program by choice. I was 
in great denial. She was not sitting up. She was not doing those 
developmental milestones that she should have been doing by the 
age of 13 months. 

When I started looking into services and getting the services, 
that I finally pulled myself up by the bootstraps and said, this is 
what she needs, she walked before she was two, which is not a 
feat — it is a huge accomplishment for a child with Down Syndrome. 
She is only 36 inches tall at almost 4 years old and she walks with- 
out tripping. She walks without braces. She does things that I was 
told she would absolutely 100 percent never do. 

Senator Brown. And that would not have happened if you had 
not done 

Ms. Demko. I don’t believe it would have. I don’t believe, if I had 
not went out there and looked for the services that I needed and 
found what I needed and found the right answers. You know, it 
was because of asking questions that I put myself on the board of 
Developmental Disabilities. I found out about the Developmental 
Disabilities Council in Columbus. I needed the answers and I want- 
ed access to services for her because she deserves that and she de- 
serves as much access to everything that she needs to make her 
gain to her best potential. 

She right now uses about 75 vocabulary words and over 100 
signs, sign language, American Sign Language, and I just don’t be- 
lieve that that would have happened if we had not had some of the 
intervention and the access that happened with Nationwide Chil- 
dren’s and with some of the local folks that just talked me through 
things. 

So I think I would have a 4-year-old who would be very disabled, 
still wearing the braces that she started wearing, possibly not 
chewing and eating the way that — you know, she eats just like 
every other little 4-year-old, hot dogs and chicken nuggets and 
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what not, and I don’t believe that all of that would be happening 
for her today. 

Senator Brown. She is a lucky little girl to have you as a moth- 
er. 

Let me ask one other question a bit different from that. 

Ms. Demko. Sure. 

Senator Brown. It strikes me that one of the biggest gaps or 
holes or problems in our health care system is the lack of avail- 
ability, particularly in rural Ohio, but also inner-city and also any 
kids that are relatively low-income, is the hole in dental care and 
the effect that that has on — there is a clinic in Cincinnati, a feder- 
ally qualified health center, that has done a lot of work. They have 
expanded their coverage, if you will, to dental care, and mostly in 
low-income areas. One of the things they have done is working not 
just with children, but working particularly preventive care with 
children. 

They showed me pictures 1 day of a young, very handsome young 
man that had just found his first job. He was 22 or something. And 
they showed a beautiful smile, and they showed the same picture 
of this young man before he had dental work, and he had terribly 
discolored teeth, missing teeth. They just talked to me about his 
difficulty in finding a job when he looked that way versus after his 
surgery. I mean, it just gives you such impetus. We have got to do 
better with children’s dental care. 

Talk to me about disabled children’s access to dental care. Is it 
even more severe than low-income children generally getting dental 
care? 

Ms. Demko. Generally, yes, because there is more challenges 
that you face with a child with a disability. They may not under- 
stand what is happening when someone comes at them with the in- 
struments. It may be difficult to hold them down or to restrain 
them. There is not a dentist near us and I am ashamed to say that 
Emily has not seen a dentist for several reasons. First, because I 
just don’t think she can handle — I don’t think I can find a dentist 
that can talk to her 

Senator Brown. You would need a pediatric dentist, for sure 

Ms. Demko. I would need a pediatric dentist, for sure, and I 
would need someone who would have had experiences with a child 
that small with a disability, a cognitive disability. You know, I just 
don’t — everything becomes more complicated when you throw in a 
disability, whether that be cerebral palsy or Down Syndrome or au- 
tism. Everything becomes — there is another stumbling block to get 
through. And sometimes — you know, there are some doctors and 
dentists who will not accept a child with a disability because they 
don’t have the experience and they don’t want to deal with that. 

So not only would we have to go — from Athens, Pickerington is 
the closest dentist. I am not sure how many miles that is, probably 
about 60 miles. That is the closest pediatric dentist. From there, 
then you would have to go to Children’s. 

When I was at the developmental disability clinic, they actually 
told me that they would possibly have to put her under some type 
of sedation in order to get the dental work done, or even looking 
and cleaning her teeth, and I am not sure that I, first, want to take 
on that. That is a huge expense, to put a child under sedation, but 
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it is also a huge risk to put a child under sedation, and so it is 
very — there are definitely some more things that have to happen 
when you have a child with a disability. You have to explain it and 
sit down with it and figure it out, and I think that there may not 
be many dentists that have that kind of wherewithal. 

We also have FQHCs in our area and they have expanded into 
dental care in Meigs and Vinton County and they have seen a huge 
up-rise in how many folks come to see them. 

Senator Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Baker, I first apologize that some of the questions I asked 
you at the roundtable, I may ask similar questions of you because 
I want your comments on the record, if you would. 

When the 300 of you were locked out in 2006 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Senator Brown [continuing]. What were you told? Did the com- 
munity reach out in terms of mental health services, in terms of 
food banks or Food Stamps, in terms of what options you had for 
health care? Did you personally, and you said you had several fam- 
ily members there and other coworkers, did you get anybody reach- 
ing out to you much? 

Mr. Baker. Well, mostly, it came on the picket line, people com- 
ing by giving money, giving food. As far as the reaching out for 
mental health, no, that was not there. I don’t know why. Like I told 
you in my statement, we had a man who took his life. Fie went out 
trying to find other work. Fie was in his 50’s and just he couldn’t 
take it and he ended his life. 

Senator Brown. Well, you told us at the roundtable how he loved 
his job. 

Mr. Baker. Fie did. Fie loved his job and he was a good person, 
too. Fie was a deacon in his church and just a good man, you know, 
the kind of guy that whistled while he was at work, whistle while 
you work. He was just a good man. And it was very tragic, because 
I knew him personally. I knew his kids. He was a wonderful father, 
a wonderful person. To think that it got so bad for him mentally 
that he would end his life, it still troubles me today because I see 
it in other people that worked there. I see them defeated. I went 
through a bout of it myself. I went through disbelieving in the sys- 
tem. I didn’t understand how a company could just up and leave 
with really no recourse. It is like they just kind of got away with 
it. 

Senator Brown. So they first — in the middle of the contract — you 
are a steelworker, right? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, a steelworker. 

Senator Brown. They locked you out in the middle of the con- 
tract, brought in replacement workers, and then over time then 
shut the plant down a year and a half later, or 2 years later. 

Mr. Baker. Well, first, they replaced us with immigrants, if you 
don’t mind, and then after about 2 months of that, because we were 
told that they had to have translators for the people they had 
brought in, and that wasn’t working out, so after about — I think it 
was about 60 days, they started hiring locally, and even some of 
the local business owners sent their workers in, construction, to ac- 
tually help this company finish up and move out. 
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It was very discouraging to see the staples of our community ac- 
tually help this business finish and leave, you know. It is like we 
didn’t matter anymore, the 300 people that were probably using 
these construction companies to do things for them, hiring them 
out, and the local businesses that we were all a part of by being 
in that area. Some of them turned on us. Now that company is 
gone and those staples of the community are still there, the ones 
that helped this company. Some of them sent their maintenance 
workers in to help them tear down the presses, to get the presses 
out of the factory. 

It was hard, because I have known these people myself. I am 40 
years old and I have known a lot of these people there most of my 
life. To see the ones coming in and out of the picket line and telling 
us the things — I have kids, I have this, I have that. It was discour- 
aging. 

Senator Brown. I remember at the picket line 2 years ago, the 
busses were either painted — the windows were either painted 
black 

Mr. Baker. Yes, painted. 

Senator Brown [continuing]. Or there was something black over 
them, a curtain or something, or paper or whatever. So later on, 
you knew who was crossing the line and you knew who 

Mr. Baker. Yes. After a while, we began to know. Yes, I 
knew 

Senator Brown. And they were people you grew up with? 

Mr. Baker. I would say as many as 70 percent of them, local peo- 
ple — 

Senator Brown. What are they doing now, those replacement 
workers? 

Mr. Baker. Some of them were actually — you mean the people 
that replaced us? 

Senator Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. Some of them were actually even granted unemploy- 
ment benefits, which, I mean, I don’t see how that worked. But 
they didn’t go through the rigorous beforehand, the drug tests, 
the — it was just a lot of training involved to do what we did. We 
ran big presses and they were just bringing these people criminals, 
like I told you, immigrants, anybody that they could get in that 
building, and some what I would have thought were good people 
beforehand. They just were replacing like we were nothing. Like I 
said, some of us had been there — well, I was there 10 years, but 
I have got a brother-in-law who was there 25 years, other relatives 
that were there as long as 30 years. 

Senator Brown. They were making $12, $13, $14 an hour? 

Mr. Baker. We were up to just over $14 an hour. 

Senator Brown. With a 401(k)? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, a 401(k). 

Senator Brown. And some decent health benefits? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. The health benefits were good. They did dimin- 
ish over time because the company was originally Goodyear, and 
Goodyear is a bigger name, bigger business. And then another com- 
pany called Cambridge bought it. It was only around a couple of 
years. Things started to diminish starting with them. And then 
when Meridian took over, they basically wanted rid of our union. 
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They wanted to get rid of the 401(k) — matching the 401(k), it was. 
The treatment changed. We went from being able to help each 
other, having steak dinners to raise money for someone that might 
be having trouble in the plant, to when Meridian took over a lot 
of that did go away. They didn’t support us as much as Goodyear 
did, if that makes any sense. 

Senator Brown. It does. Let me ask one more question. You said 
at the beginning, when you talked about Mr. Parker and — that was 
his name? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, Steve Parker. 

Senator Brown [continuing]. And how much he liked going to 
work. Talk to us about that. One of the things I think the public 
misses and that I hear more and moire in these roundtables and 
just talking one-on-one to you is people’s sense of self-worth. When 
a plant closes, it is not just loss of income, loss of health care, fam- 
ily problems, communities having to lay off firefighters and police, 
as Ms. Farber said, what happens to the whole income of the 

Mr. Baker. It is like dominoes. It just 

Senator Brown. But even more than that, what I don’t think we 
think about enough is sort of people’s self-worth, that work is such 
an important part of our lives, no matter our job. Even if we don’t 
always like our job, it is still such an important part of our lives. 
Talk about your sort of feelings and what you saw from others as 
they lost their jobs and as they were locked out 

Mr. Baker. Well, immediately, I started seeing people lose their 
homes. I know a family of four that lives in a camper on his moth- 
er’s property because he couldn’t keep up with his bills. He is still 
living in that camper, two-and-a-half years later, on his mother’s 
property. Coincidentally, his mother retired from that company. 

But with Steve, like I said, I mean, he brought me and my wife 
firewood while working. He was just a community man and a really 
good man. He whistled gospel songs while he was loading the wood 
out of his truck and stacking it for us, just a friendly man. To think 
that he went from that to putting a gun to himself and shooting 
himself is hard to me really to fathom. I can’t even imagine where 
he must have been at that time. 

I do wish he would have reached out to us. I was told that he 
did reach out to get help in like a mental treatment facility and 
they put him on medication, and I guess the medication just made 
him feel weird. That is what his family told me, that it just kind 
of made him feel weird. Within 2 days of coming out of that facility 
is when he took his life. I do wish he would have reached out, but 
he had so much pride, I don’t think he wanted anyone to know how 
much he was suffering. His son has taken on a business and his 
daughter is a nurse. I mean, he was a good father. You get that 
stuff from having a good support group, and that is what he was, 
was a support for his kids. Not having that, I told them, I want 
you to know how lucky you are to have had such an, if you don’t 
mind, an awesome father, because I didn’t have that. I never had 
that and I have always envied that. To see where they are because 
of that support system was a beautiful thing and I didn’t want 
them to focus so much on his loss as the fact of how lucky they 
were to have had such a great father. I envied him for that. I don’t 
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know if envy is the right word, but I sure would have liked to have 
had that myself. But Steve was a good guy. 

I see families losing their health care, like you mentioned there. 
Some of the people had to pull their kids out of college because 
they couldn’t afford the next semester. I am still seeing that. I 
talked to a man the other day who is in his 50’s. He can’t find 
work. No one wants to hire him. I am seeing that a lot still in our 
area. A lot of people cannot find work, especially the older ones. 

I myself am 40 and I am having trouble finding a good solid job. 
Telemarketing, I am doing some carpentry work. I lost my self- 
worth, too. I felt good, even, like you said, I didn’t so much like it, 
but there was a pride in getting up and working 6 days a week 
that they just took away from us in the blink of an eye. It has been 
very devastating for the community, even the pizza shops and the 
things right around Meridian there. They have told us they are 
hurting now because we don’t work there anymore and the building 
sits there empty while they lease it and do nothing with it. There 
is a lot to it. 

Senator Brown. Thank you. My wife said after the roundtable 
when she talked to you, she told me what a good father you are 
because 

Mr. Baker. I have a son with spina bifida and my heart goes out 
to you. You seem like an awesome mother. 

Senator Brown. But as Mr. Parker was a very good father for 
his kids 

Mr. Baker. A great father. 

Senator Brown [continuing]. My wife was convinced you are for 
your son, so thank you. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you. 

Senator Brown. Thanks to all three of you, and if you would like 
to stick around, certainly feel free to for the next panel. Thanks 
again for your openness and candor and service you all three give 
to your community. If you have anything else you want to add, you 
can, as I said, in writing give it to Joe Shultz and we will get it 
in the committee record. Thanks very much, Mr. Baker, Ms. 
Demko, and Ms. Farber. Thank you. 

We will bring the second panel up and take a two or three 
minute break if people want to do that, if people want to stretch 
or whatever. 

[Recess.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you all, and thanks for your patience. We 
went a little over on the first panel and I apologize. 

The second panel will include, from right to left, your left to my 
right, Mark Shuter, President and CEO of Adena Health System 
of Chillicothe, and I am sure he is so proud of all of this complex, 
as Mr. Metzger is. Mr. Shuter has worked in the health care field 
for more than 20 years. He is a native of Portsmouth. It is nice to 
see you. Thanks. Downtown Portsmouth is coming back. I was just 
there. They are doing a lot of interesting things in downtown Ports- 
mouth. I was in a meeting in one of their old abandoned some 
building that they made into an apartment complex. It is really 
pretty neat. 

Sherrie Lanier is Development Director of the Ohio Valley Re- 
gional Development Commission in Waverly. She is a Southern 
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Ohio native. She is filling in for the Executive Director of the Com- 
mission, John Hemmings II. We are glad to have her with us 
today. 

And Marsha Lewis is a Senior Research Associate at the 
Voinovich School of Leadership and Public Affairs at OU. She is a 
native of Jackson County and is getting her Ph.D. in education and 
research, is that right? 

Mr. Shuter, please keep to about 5 minutes, if you can, and I will 
do questions. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF MARK SHUTER, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXEC- 
UTIVE OFFICER, ADENA HEALTH SYSTEM, CHILLICOTHE, 

OHIO 

Mr. Shuter. [Off microphone.] Adena’s vision is to be the best 
health care system in the nation, and what we feel is geography 
is not a determiner of quality and we are determined to provide the 
best health care for more than 500,000 people in our service area. 

Adena provides care through our two inpatient hospitals, our 
main campus, Adena Regional Medical Center of 237 beds, and 
then a 25-bed critical access hospital in Greenfield. We have addi- 
tional campuses, a satellite here in Chillicothe, Jackson, and Wa- 
verly. 

Well, in our region, Chillicothe is considered the big city, and 
here at our main campuses, our services include open heart sur- 
gery, interventional cardiology, cancer care, minimally invasive hip 
surgery, spine surgery, and an after-hours pediatric urgent care. 
Our medical staff of 250 gives our patients convenience and com- 
fort in knowing they can receive in or near their home the primary 
care and specialty care that are common in metropolitan areas. 

Being the best means that Adena must continually expand our 
services and provide patients with up-to-date technologies and best 
practice medical care, and telemedicine is one of those areas I want 
to speak about because it has infinite possibilities. In fact, we have 
already witnessed this impact in our critical care newborn area, 
where through our partnership with Nationwide Children’s Hos- 
pital in Columbus, and Adena’s relationship with Children’s is one 
of the first of a kind in Ohio, in Adena’s maternity unit, we began 
utilizing in 2006 this unique capability of telemedicine with Na- 
tionwide Children’s, where our neonatologists assist Adena pedia- 
tricians with clinical assessments via high-definition video confer- 
encing. In just its first year, telemedicine reduced by half the num- 
ber of newborns transferred to Columbus, and these families avoid- 
ed the travel costs, overnight accommodations, and the stress of 
transfer and separation. 

In November 2007, we received from our Congressman Zack 
Space news of being selected to implement a $14 million Federal 
Communications Commission project for building a fiber optic net- 
work throughout our region. Then just last month, we received 
from your office, Senator Brown, news of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grant that will enable Adena to expand its 
telemedicine capability beyond the nursery to other hospitals in 
Southern Ohio. These grants will enable us to provide more of the 
best care to our patients in what is, as we have heard this morn- 
ing, a medically underserved area. 
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We are working with other health care systems through the Re- 
gional Health Care Information Organization and through the Ap- 
palachian Health Information Exchange. This is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of health care providers that is developing an integrated 
health information system. 

We know that in order to provide this best care, we must contin- 
ually expand and stay ahead of this curve, and there are several 
other information technology projects at Adena that we would like 
to inform you about that are critical to our patients. 

They are, first, an online portal that will feature the opportunity 
for patients to schedule their appointments and refill prescriptions. 
Patients will have the ability to access the information virtually 
anywhere through the Internet, and this is rolling out in the next 
6 months. 

Our electronic health record, a collection of patient health infor- 
mation, includes progress notes, problems, medications, vital signs, 
medical history, immunizations and test results. 

Third is E-scribing, which enables health care providers to send 
prescriptions to pharmacies electronically and order refills. This 
will include bedside medication verification with scanners and 
hand-held devices to reduce medication errors. 

Fourth, telemetry equipment for home health patients that we 
can transmit test results directly to our physicians. 

Five, continuing advances in telemedicine through our partner- 
ships with other hospitals in Columbus. Now we are focusing on a 
stroke patient care network with Riverside Methodist and mater- 
nal-fetal medicine with Ohio State University Medical Center. 

And then finally, an innovation to train and equip all volunteer 
emergency squads in Ross and Vinton Counties with satellite te- 
lemetry for electrocardiogram transmission from the squad of the 
emergency departments. Why satellite? Cell phones and radios in 
the hills are unreliable. 

Now looking to the immediate future for information technology 
and rural health care, here is what we need. I bet you thought that 
was coming. First is the FCC Rural Health Pilot Project mentioned 
earlier. This is an amazing example — and again, that is the $14 
million grant — of providing public-private cooperation in broadband 
capacity in our region. The FCC is paying 85 percent of the costs 
while eligible health care providers provide the other 15 percent. 
Adena Health System, for example, will be stretched to pay our 
match when costs are incurred, but other less financially resource- 
ful providers cannot afford the match. Thus, they will not connect 
to the network and this will be a major concern for implementation 
and adoption of technology where it is needed. 

Second, as we mentioned earlier, federally qualified health cen- 
ters and independent rural practitioners must establish electronic 
health records. At the same time, their Federal reimbursements 
are diminishing. Many cannot afford the costs. We will help where 
we can, although as you know, we are restricted in some part by 
the Stark Act, but Federal and State assistance is needed to help 
them fund those records. 

Third, Federal funds would be well spent to help this so-called 
door-to-balloon time for chest pain patients in rural areas nation- 
wide. This is the time required to receive a heart attack patient 
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from the door until they get their stents. If the hospital knows in 
advance the patient is having a heart attack, we can help inter- 
vene. We have proven that basic and intermediate EMTs can reli- 
ably attach these 12-lead EKGs to the patient, but the paramedic- 
level EMTs have long been permitted to do this under State-con- 
trolled scope-of-practice rules. But the trouble is, paramedics usu- 
ally don’t work on our volunteer squads and volunteer squads are 
the norm in rural areas. So grants are needed to help the training 
in this area and for the equipment in rural areas to provide this 
service. 

Finally, I would just like to say thank you for the opportunity to 
speak today about what we think information technology can do for 
rural health care, and this is an exciting and challenging time in 
health care. At Adena, we are committed to bringing this tech- 
nology to our patients. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shuter can be found on page 57 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you, and you have made huge process, it 
sounds like. 

Ms. Lanier, thank you. It is good to see you again. 

STATEMENT OF SHERRIE LANIER, DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR, 

OHIO VALLEY REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, WA- 

VERLY, OHIO 

Ms. Lanier. My name is Sherrie Lanier. I am the Development 
Director for the Ohio Valley Regional Development Commission. I 
want to thank you for giving us the chance to be here today and 
testify to the importance of the USDA and other programs to rural 
Southern Ohio. 

We have a longer, more detailed written testimony that I have 
submitted to Joe and I am just going to, I think, talk about some 
of the challenges facing our counties and our communities as far 
as infrastructure and economic development. 

Ohio Valley Regional Development Commission is a regional 
planning and economic development agency that works with 12 
counties in Southern Ohio to direct Federal, State, and local fund- 
ing resources to those communities, give technical assistance to the 
communities, to make some of these programs available, and help 
the communities implement them. 

We have a longstanding relationship with the USDA Rural De- 
velopment Program. They have been integral in many, many 
projects throughout Southern Ohio because we seem to be kind of 
behind the eight-ball in many of our counties for a combination of 
reasons. In Appalachia, the poverty rate is higher. The unemploy- 
ment rate is higher. Combine that with a lower per capita income, 
a lower median income. That means our communities have a much 
lower and limited tax base to work from when they are trying to 
provide utilities to their residents. 

The USDA programs, along with the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission programs and Economic Development Administration pro- 
grams have really been lifesavers for many of our communities in 
these rural counties. They really have nowhere else to go unless — 
you know, they could go the traditional route, in a sense, to get 
loans, but they would be the higher-interest loans. If it is based on 
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their ability to pay it back, sometimes they would not get it, these 
small villages. They don’t have enough residents. But yet you have 
the residents in dire need of improved water — or there is access to 
water, access to sewer. Many of them have their own onsite sewer 
systems and they are failing if they have them in the first place. 

So it becomes — it is an economic development issue, but it is a 
health issue when you get into all of those things. It just — one 
thing builds on the other as far as needing to get some of these 
basic infrastructure programs in place. 

We have had success stories in the Village of Vinton in Gallia 
County, the Village of Highland in Highland County, new gravity- 
feed sewer systems that provided access to residents in those areas 
that they did not have it before. It may only be 200 people, but 
those 200 people needed that for both health, safety, and develop- 
ment reasons. 

On the business and industry side, the city of Jackson, we 
worked with them, with the former Luigino’s Plant, now Bellisio 
Foods, to expand their wastewater treatment plant. Luigino’s want- 
ed to do a plant expansion, but because of the increased food pro- 
duction, the wastewater treatment plant couldn’t handle it. Four 
hundred new jobs were on the line, 1,000 existing jobs. They had 
the choice of going to Minnesota or somewhere else, taking every- 
thing, and the USDA with some other programs stepped in and we 
were able to help get them funding for that wastewater treatment 
expansion. Luigino’s added 400 jobs and saved 1,000 jobs. That is 
just one big example of how these programs — how important they 
are. 

It is so important because one builds on another and depends on 
another. If we lose almost any of these sources, these small commu- 
nities would have to either go the traditional route, which in to- 
day’s market, many communities, they can’t sell bonds. Nobody will 
take it on. And they can’t get a loan, even if they were willing to 
pay the higher interest rates. If they could do that, then they are 
passing those rates on to consumers that can’t afford them in this 
area. 

So in conclusion, I just want to again express the importance of 
the USDA Rural Development Programs to us in the area, both at 
the very basic community development level, and then taking it 
into an economic development level. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lanier can be found on page 43 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Ms. Lanier. 

Ms. Lewis, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF MARSHA LEWIS, SENIOR RESEARCH ASSO- 
CIATE, VOINOVICH SCHOOL OF LEADERSHIP AND PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS, OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 

Ms. Lewis. Thank you, Senator Brown, for the opportunity to ad- 
dress this committee on important issues in support of rural com- 
munities. My name is Marsha Lewis and I have worked at Ohio 
University’s Voinovich School of Leadership and Public Affairs for 
15 years. We have worked on many projects with USDA Rural De- 
velopment and other Federal agencies and have a longstanding 
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partnership with State Director Randy Hunt and many others 
throughout the agency. 

The work we do at Ohio University is in line with the mission 
of USDA Rural Development, to build partnerships and provide a 
broad set of services to improve the quality of life in rural areas. 
USDA Rural Development accomplishes this through a continuum 
of programs that help develop all of the crucial components of the 
infrastructure it takes to keep rural communities viable, foster eco- 
nomic growth, and compete globally. 

That continuum of services is what we focus on through pro- 
grams like the Appalachian New Economy Partnership, which is 
the University System of Ohio program strengthening the region’s 
competitiveness by focusing on the three critical pieces to economic 
growth: Education, local government capacity, and business devel- 
opment. Any solution must involve all three. 

We, for example, are currently working closely here with Ohio 
University-Chillicothe Dean Rich Bebee and a group of public and 
private sector entities, including Adena, on innovative economic 
growth strategies for this part of the region. Our role is to provide 
the best available economic and demographic data so that the com- 
munities can make strategic decisions and target their efforts. We 
do almost all of our work through partners, through projects like 
the EDA-funded Community Economic Adjustment Program tar- 
geted at places like Jackson County that have suffered because of 
auto industry downsizing. 

Through a project called the Mayor’s Partnership for Progress 
which Chillicothe Mayor Joe Sulzer started a number of years ago, 
the Voinovich School brings together mayors and city managers 
from cities and villages throughout Appalachian Ohio to share in- 
formation and resources, meet collectively with Federal and State 
partners on a regular basis, and tackle economic and community 
development challenges faced by municipalities. 

So much of our work is in conjunction with our Federal and State 
and local partners and much of it involves direct operational assist- 
ance to help businesses grow at the local level. With OVRDC, OSU 
Extension, and others, we identify startup businesses and existing 
businesses that have high growth potential and develop long-term 
consulting engagements to assist in making improvements and 
making them sustainable. Since 2005, this partnership has pro- 
vided assistance to over 1,700 businesses and entrepreneurs and 
assisted businesses in securing $62 million in new loans, $80 mil- 
lion in government contracts, $3.5 million in funds from individual 
investors, and $8 million in venture capital funding, venture cap- 
ital funding that was not available in most of the region before this 
partnership began. 

USDA Rural Development has historically been a critical partner 
in efforts to provide a comprehensive continuum of assistance to 
support economic growth. Through the support of the Voinovich 
School’s collaborative efforts, like the Appalachian Ohio Regional 
Investment Coalition, USDA has invested critical resources, time, 
and expertise to help develop strategies for Appalachian Ohio. This 
past June, the Voinovich School, USDA Rural Development, and 
the U.S. Small Business Administration and the Treasury cospon- 
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sored a lender seminar focused on USDA guaranteed lender pro- 
grams and how these loans can support local business growth. 

As an important component of the direct assistance to businesses 
in Appalachian Ohio, the Voinovich School and many partners are 
in the second year of TechGROWTH Ohio, a unique partnership fo- 
cused on early stage businesses and entrepreneurs in technology 
sectors. In mid-October, just this past month, TechGROWTH gave 
the first pre-seed funding check to a Southeast Ohio-based inter- 
active digital media company with a vision for social networking 
capacities via the Internet. With each milestone, this firm will re- 
ceive further joint funding from TechGROWTH in technology-based 
economic development. 

In many Appalachian Ohio communities working hard to move 
forward, the technology infrastructure is still lacking. Yet tech- 
nology infrastructure has become a basic utility without which 
communities cannot remain viable. This is why USDA Rural Devel- 
opment’s work to expand broadband access is so important to the 
region. 

In addition, the agency’s support of renewable and alternative 
energies, such as Hocking College’s Advanced Energy Campus in 
Logan, is an important project that will help rural Appalachia be 
competitive in this emerging market. 

This facility here, the PACCAR Medical Education Center, is a 
prime example of that collaborative work. The Voinovich School is 
currently conducting some research on college access for Appa- 
lachian Ohio students. In a survey of over 1,200 of last year’s high 
school seniors in the region, close to 30 percent of the respondents 
wanted to enter a nursing or allied health field. With health care 
targeted by both Ohio Department of Development and the Ohio 
Board of Regents as one of the State’s high-growth industries, fa- 
cilities such as this provide critical training opportunities to build 
the type of workforce vital to Ohio’s current and future economic 
viability. 

Efforts to develop the health care sector is a prime example of 
why the work of USDA Rural Development and its partners is cru- 
cial and why development projects are not discrete, but inter- 
connected. Keeping our rural communities viable to continue to at- 
tract professionals, such as those in the health care field, is hard 
work and costly. 

The building blocks for any kind of development involve solid 
physical infrastructure. Many communities in our region are in 
need of the first line of water or wastewater pipe. Others, such as 
many of our small cities, have aging infrastructure that no longer 
meets State and Federal requirements. Economic hardships that 
hit families throughout the region make it painful, if not impos- 
sible, to raise utility rates to the level necessary to upgrade or in 
some cases even maintain the critical infrastructure needed for eco- 
nomic development and make communities that people want to 
live, relocate to, and stay in. 

Our region needs the partnership and assistance provided by 
these programs and we respectfully ask that USDA and other Fed- 
eral agencies continue and expand assistance to rural communities 
so that we rural citizens earn decent wages, raise healthy families, 
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and live in communities that provide great quality of life for every- 
one. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lewis can be found on page 49 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you. Thanks very much, Ms. Lewis. 

Mr. Shuter, talk to me about — thanks to all of you, the testimony 
from all three of you. Almost everybody here has talked about the 
importance of broadband. Give me the intersection of — explain to 
me the intersection of what we do with broadband, with telemedi- 
cine, and with FQHCs in Southeast Ohio, and really anywhere, but 
how we — I don’t think when people talk about broadband they 
think enough about telemedicine. I also think that as this whole 
hospital and particularly what Mr. Metzger and all of you are 
doing now here, PACCAR is such a jewel for Appalachia, and with 
the proliferation of FQHC, it just seems that we don’t — would you 
just explain the synergism of it to me, if you would, where we come 
together on all of this? 

Mr. Shuter. Well, I think it is important to note that, I mean, 
the grant to build this network throughout the region, it is pretty 
much a ten-county area, and again, it is not going to be exclusive 
for health care. This will be available for industry, business, gov- 
ernment all to be able to tap into it. 

But relative to health care, the big shift here is we are in roughly 
in another year and a half rolling out all of our electronic record, 
including these portals that will have the ability to now connect at 
home. If you think through that connection at home, the average 
person over age 65 has roughly 15 medications and so they are 
going to have an electronic link to their primary care doctor, their 
pharmacy, whoever their health plan vendor is, as well as gain ac- 
cess directly for appointments, but more importantly, will be able 
to get information back to the practitioners to maintain health sta- 
tus. 

Roughly, if you look, we do a million encounters a year, rough- 
ly — the studies are 20 percent of the population is generating 80 
percent of that through chronic health care conditions. So the vi- 
sion here, the bigger issue is long-term, is really regionally along 
with our partnership with Ohio University and the RIO is to really 
understand this in the chronic disease population and find ways 
through the Internet to keep people at home. 

We partner with federally qualified clinics in almost all of our 
communities we serve. The key thing is we still have that little 
bridge gap of getting them connected, but the key thing is to get 
them access to broadband. Second, help them adopt electronic 
health records, and again for the same purpose. As homes get more 
online with connected to the ring, again, to be able to provide that 
health status, shift that service away from having to go to a clinic 
to be able to get it in their home. 

Relative to the synergy of this building, we will be having na- 
tional speakers coming in several weeks, again, providing the op- 
portunity for health care providers to bring updates, and this topic 
would be cardiology, but we also have the capability through this 
building to connect into that ring, and again, we are going to be 
connected to provide more education. Wright State does our nurs- 
ing school. We are connected such that we can do remote classes. 
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And so I think the opportunities relative to the education system, 
I think are kind of infinite, as well. 

The particular niche around telemedicine, there is, again, more 
and more. We have the nursery coming online. Stroke will be com- 
ing online. There is now increasing use of robots that will be able 
to be steered remotely because of all of this connection by a spe- 
cialist really around the world to be able to provide specialty con- 
sultations, either in remote hospitals or in clinics and eventually 
at home. 

Senator Brown. Thank you. 

Ms. Lanier, you had given the example of the infrastructure of 
what you were able to do with USDA and others on preserving 
those jobs and expanding the jobs. You mentioned Gallia County 
and Highland County, I think. Give me an example of how — we all 
talk about infrastructure, whether it is broadband or whether it is 
highways, roads, bridges, sewer systems, whatever. Give me spe- 
cifically what USDA’s involvement, what infrastructure did in one 
or both of those communities, if you could. 

Ms. Lanier. Sure. In the 

Senator Brown. And what it meant to the residents or to eco- 
nomic development down the line. 

Ms. Lanier. In both cases, in the Villages of Vinton, which is in 
Gallia County, and Highland, which is in Highland County, they 
did not have any sewage treatment. All the residents had their own 
septic tanks, many of which were failing and were discharging ei- 
ther barely treated or raw sewage into either the storm sewers or 
into area creeks. The funding allowed them to run sewer lines and 
build, in one case, in Vinton, to build a treatment plant. In High- 
land, they basically just built the sewer lines and pumped it to the 
Village of Leesburg, to their treatment plant. In that case, they had 
an agreement with them. 

Senator Brown. Can you give an example of where it meant 
some kind of economic development? I mean, you gave the big ex- 
ample. Is there something else that you have done that 

Ms. Lanier. In the Village of Highland, there were four busi- 
nesses that were able to connect to the system 

Senator Brown. What kind of businesses were those? 

Ms. Lanier. Pardon me? 

Senator Brown. What kind of businesses were they, retail? 

Ms. Lanier. Retail, yes. Retail and service. 

Senator Brown. OK. 

Ms. Lanier. They were able to connect to the system and retain 
the jobs that they had there in the village and keep those 

Senator Brown. What kind of sewer rates are they paying in 
Vinton? 

Ms. Lanier. I don’t really know the exact rate. I know, because 
of the low-interest loans and the grants, it is the absolute cheapest 
that they can make available. 

Senator Brown. Do you know how it compares to people in the 
city of Chillicothe or in the city of Hillsboro or 

Ms. Lanier. Much cheaper than the city of Chillicothe. 

Senator Brown. OK. Thank you. 

Ms. Lewis, one of the roundtables I did, it was at the Voinovich 
Center and I was really struck by the entrepreneurial activity of 
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Southeast Ohio and especially right there. They talked about Hock- 
ing and the alternative energy. Talk to me about what we do to 
make this. I have noticed around Ohio we have in this State now, 
we are in the top, I believe, five in the country in investment in 
solar energy in terms of businesses and we are in the top five in 
the investment of wind turbines and it is sort of an untold story 
and an unknown story and it is going to get bigger. We have the 
largest solar manufacturer in the country near Toledo. What struck 
me about what was going on in Athens and Hocking was how much 
was going on with installation of solar panels and all that. 

How do we make this region, from your work in development and 
particularly in economic development, how do we make this re- 
gion — pull that together to really get these — to help these busi- 
nesses to see more businesses grow and to sort of fan out outside 
of just Athens and Hocking, where I think most of the energy has 
been, in alternative energy specifically? 

Ms. Lanier. Right, and I think alternative energy, we all know 
that virtually every community in the country is looking to alter- 
native energy as sort of the next wave of economic growth, but in 
our region in particular, which has a long history of an energy- 
based economy, it makes particular sense. I think the work of the 
universities, the work of Hocking College and the work of Ohio 
University in looking at these things is certainly what is making 
that cultivate in that particular part of the region. 

But I think, again, that continuum of services and that access to 
capital, getting the venture capital in the region and getting people 
who have ideas and communities that have the natural resources — 
for instance, in Jackson County, looking at how to overcome the 
downsizing and the Meridian closure and the other things that 
have hit the county hard, what are the natural resource-based 
products that we have there that would lend themselves to, for in- 
stance, solar panel production, and how can we change over that 
manufacturing to something like that with the silica and the sand 
and the clay and the things that you need for some of those things? 

So I think it is that continuum of services, everything from ac- 
cess to all kinds of capital at every stage of those businesses’ lives, 
whether that be angel investment, venture capital, and then also 
some sophisticated business support services that we don’t have in 
this region. Sometimes access to special patent attorneys or access 
to specialized labs to bring some of these things to fruition and to 
production, I think are important. 

But also, kind of a regional approach to thinking about what do 
we want to pursue? What do the data show that we could support? 
And how do we target that best and how do we do that regionally? 
We talk a lot about regionalism, but that is hard to do. It is hard 
to bring local leaders together with these State and Federal agen- 
cies and really focus and be strategic and use the data to say this 
is something that we should pursue and let us pool our resources 
to figure out how to do that. 

So I think not only business development assistance, but also the 
work with governments and local leadership on how to do that and 
how to take a regional focus, to grow that out of just the little, sort 
of the core area where it is now and use some of the manufacturing 
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and the natural resource base that we have here to be able to grow 
that. 

Senator Brown. How old is the Hocking program? 

Ms. Lanier. It is fairly new, within the last couple of years. OU’s 
Coal Research Center has been around for a while, but just now 
getting infused with capital so that they can do some of that re- 
search. We have got other things going on, an engineering pro- 
fessor at Ohio University looking at ammonia-based fuel cell devel- 
opment and even starting a little bit of some prototype manufac- 
turing of that. So those things have — people have been thinking 
about them for a number of years, the last 5 years or so, but just 
in the last couple of years, they have really started to take off. 

Senator Brown. Thank you. 

Let me ask one question of each of you. Take a couple of minutes 
to answer it, if you would. The same question of all three of you, 
and then we will adjourn. If there is one thing that you could ask 
my office or the Federal Government to do, other than send you 
millions of dollars, but if there is one thing that you could ask us 
to do, what would it be? I call on you first so that they have the 
advantage of thinking about this answer longer than you do, but 
Mr. Shuter, give me one major thing 

Mr. Shuter. You have taken the No. 1 off the table. 

Senator Brown. Yes, right. 

Mr. Shuter. You know, I think when you go through our list of 
issues, I think this issue of the connectivity — well, first of all, the 
grant that we received to build the broadband network is huge, but 
still the issues around the edges of helping this region, helping the 
organizations that are struggling to pay that match of 15 percent 
to connect to that broadband network, which will take some loos- 
ening of the regulations. 

And second, I think there will be needed some assistance for es- 
pecially the smaller providers, the federally qualified clinics, to 
help them adopt the full electronic health record, which is going to 
need to happen for us really to — still the issue of reducing utiliza- 
tion while improving quality is going to be the key challenge in 
front of health care for the next decade. 

Senator Brown. OK, good answer. 

Ms. Lanier. 

Ms. Lanier. OK. Well, aside from more money, just the — if we 
could lessen some of the bureaucratic strings or restrictions from 
the various agencies or programs as to what things can be used for, 
how it can be used 

Senator Brown. Give me one example. 

Ms. Lanier. Well, with — say the Economic Development Admin- 
istration funding, and theirs and the USDA in some of their cases 
are very similar. The funding can only go to essentially a public en- 
tity, is how it would — a city, a county, a port authority, something 
like that. Many of the cases in our area, I was Economic Develop- 
ment Director in Jackson County for several years, so I am used 
to dealing with this firsthand. The land in our industrial parks are 
mostly private. So when we go to try to get funding to build access 
roads, to build sewers, to put water lines out, we can’t access these 
funds. 

Senator Brown. Ms. Lewis. 
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Ms. Lewis. Well, I think one of the key priorities has to be reliev- 
ing the stress on local communities and continuing to infuse money 
into the region for infrastructure development. And technology in- 
frastructure certainly is a very key component, but also the phys- 
ical infrastructure components that make communities viable, that 
make communities places where people want to live and can live 
and that are healthy and vibrant. 

Our local communities, our counties, our small cities that have 
aging infrastructure are really up against a wall in terms of trying 
to upgrade that, trying to replace that, trying to meet new man- 
dates, new State and Federal mandates, and really need help from 
the State and Federal Government in order to be able to provide 
the basic infrastructure that is the building block for any other eco- 
nomic development. 

I think relief in that, public works, basic infrastructure projects, 
and more support from the Federal Government to be able to fund 
those and make it so that the rates are livable for the people in 
Appalachian Ohio, I think is really crucial. 

Senator Brown. Thank you. 

Thank you all. Thanks for your comments, your provocative 
thoughts, and feel free, as I said, to submit in the next few days 
anything additional. And anyone else here that feels that they 
want to submit any information to us can do the same. I appreciate 
that. 

Again, Mr. Metzger, thank you for hosting this at your beautiful 
facility. I look forward to coming here many times in the future. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the committee was adjourned] 
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Chillicothe, Ohio 

April 21rst 2006, 300 plus workers at Meridian Automotives here in South East Ohio were locked out of 
their job. Some people had worked there over 30 years. Most right out of high school. There were many 
married couples who both lost their job at Meridian. Many of us had family working in this factory. I 
myself had 7 relatives who worked at Meridian Automotives. We worked 6 days a week mandatory and 
the maintenance crew 7 days a week. We were all dedicated workers and responsible workers who took 
pride in their job. April 21rst 2006 changed all that. Immediately our lives changed when the company 
bussed in immigrants to do our job, some were found to be illegal. We stood on the picket line for the 
better part of two years and along the way many tragic events would unfold. Pretty much all of us began 
to lose our self worth. The pride we had in working 6 days a week and providing a living for our loved 
ones was now starting to die off. After about a year on the picket line a beloved Union brother took all he 
could take and ended his life with a gun. None of us seen this coming especially from this man. Families 
started to lose their homes within the first year. Depression set it with many of our Union brothers and 
sisters. Pretty much everyone lost their health care unless provided by a spouse not working at Meridian. 
To this date many of the workers have not found work and the ones in their 50's and 60's may never find 
a job in this area or affordable health care. Some of the people who lost their job at Meridian now work 
as far away as Cincinnati and for some the coal mines of West Virginia. How a company can pack up and 
leave while ruining the lives of so many people Is beyond me. I believe our society have seen it so many 
times that it really never sinks in until It happens to them. Most people in our area don't even feel we 
matter at all in this part of the state. The local cable companies force us to watch W V news and we are 
treated by our state as if we are a part of WV. We need the help from our leaders to change that. 

We need broad band in our area so people can search the job sites and educate themselves on what they 
could be doing in our area and the surrounding area. Many of us have family right here in South East 
OHIO and don't want to move to the city just to have high speed internet and more job opportunities. 

We need jobs here in our part of the state and we need it now. Many of our Union brothers and sisters 
have gained employment at the local wal mart cutting their pay in most cases less than half of what they 
were earning at Meridian Automotives by the hour. Many of us were educated right here in the 
Appalachians and for many of us we are behind the times when it comes to joining today's work force. 

We live In the richest country in the world but right in the heart of it all are the Appalachians where I 
have witnessed the destruction of over 300 lives. We need help here and we need it now. One thing that 
should've happened from the start was for our leaders to have set up a grief counseling program to help 
people deal with such major changes in their lives. Companies to be held accountable for their actions 
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and for the fall out from their actions. We are the heartland and we want to work. We need jobs in our 
area and we need them now. We need affordable health care and someone to help us with our bills so 
we can go to school and get the education we need to survive in today's world. I don't want to see 
anyone else lose their home or even worse lose their life because of this. We are asking for your help 
here in the Appalachians of OHIO. We need work and we need our self worth back. We want to work, we 
know what it takes to survive and we need your help to regain our belief system in not only ourselves but 
in you our leaders and our elected officials. Bring our area up to date with broadband and bring 
businesses to our area . We believe we can do anything but we do need your help getting started again. 
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Good morning Senator Brown. 1 am honored to be able to speak with you this 
morning here in Chillicothe. 

My family lives in Albany, a small village in the west corner of Athens County. We 
are one of the 8900 families in Athens County that do not have access to healthcare 
coverage. My daughter, with Down Syndrome, does not qualify for Healthy Start, and 
as a family we are unable to purchase private coverage due to several preexisting 
conditions. 

If I speak this morning about my family’s access to care, 1 have to speak first about 
my daughter Emily. She needs intensive speech, physical and occupational therapies 
to help her reach her best potential. When I looked for these facilities in the Athens 
area, I found only Ohio University for physical therapy and speech, and there the 
therapists are grad students who change every three months with their school 
schedules. 

This was not the answer for Emily, and she still needed occupational therapy for her 
fine motor skills, like being able to hold a pencil, and turn the page of a book. As a 
family, my husband and I looked into Nationwide Children's Hospital therapy 
services in Columbus. 

While a long way from home, we knew that this was the best place to have her get 
the start she needed towards reaching her best potential. We signed her up for 
therapy, taking on the out of pocket expenses of each therapy, but also the total 
costs of getting there and being there for the day. There was 77 miles of travel one 
way, with gas at astronomical rates. 

We sold our van and got a compact car to try and fight these costs. 1 tried to pack a 
lunch for us, since the costs of eating out while we were there were also hurting our 
budget. My daughter has particular eating issues; so packing food became too 
difficult as she grew. All in all, the trips each week would cost us over $500 when all 
therapies, food and gas were added together. 

1 consider my family one of the lucky ones, since we had the gas money to get where 
we needed to be for Emily, and were able to essentially run a tab of therapy bills at 
Children's Hospital. We kept this up for over 2 years, until school age therapy 
services were able to kick in. 

We also were able to take her to Nationwide Children’s Hospital for developmental 
disability clinic, where an issue with her eyes was caught, a blood test to rule out 
thyroid disease was completed, as well as a need for orthotic shoe inserts was 
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found. This essentially is a "one stop shop” for services for children like Emily. While 
there are clinics in local health departments, there are no areas to have all of the 
tests ran that day on the spot 

My daughter is not the only one who has had issues accessing the care she needs in 
her own back yard. My husband has a history of severe kidney stones. When he had 
an attack this July, I chose to drive him 35 miles to Adena medical center, when he 
was working right around the corner from an emergency clinic. 

Why would I choose to do so? I couldn't imagine the bill that would come to an 
uninsured person from a for profit clinic who has no program to assist financially 
when you have no insurance. I ran a huge risk of my husband passing out or of 
having something more serious happen to his kidneys, but I knew that as a family 
we could not take on a bill of several thousands of dollars and be expected to pay it 
within 30 days, as had happened to us in the past. 

Senator Brown, 1 am not the only family that lives in Southeast Ohio that has trouble 
accessing healthcare and healthcare specialists. I live in an area where two adjacent 
counties, Meigs and Vinton, do not have an emergency room within 25 miles. Meigs 
County does not have 911 services. The vast amount of these counties are remote 
areas, where most folks do not have the most basic of services, let alone the gas 
money or the proper transportation to get to that life saving clinic. 

Yet another health care issue that hits Southeast Ohio hard is access to dental care. 
There are very few dentists in the local area. Athens has dentists, but some won’t 
take Medicaid, some won't take uninsured without full payment, and there are no 
pediatric dentists at all. Again, you have to head north towards Columbus for that 
service. 

This is a healthcare issue that can reach well beyond oral health. When there are 
oral health issues, sometimes there is missed work or school; there can be systemic 
infections, and many other more serious complications. All that aside, it is always 
harder to move forward with a job interview or with a school presentation if you are 
missing teeth or are experiencing extreme halitosis. 

On a personal note, 1 am worried that Emily needs to see a dentist now that she is 
almost 4 years old, but don’t think I can take her to another specialist outside of 
Athens. 1 am worried that she may have dental health issues that 1 am not taking 
care of. 

When we talk about access to services, there are so many more things to consider 
than the immediate health of the children and the adults in my hometown areas. If 
Emily does not get speech therapy this week, it won’t hurt her immediately, what it 
will do, however, is potentially slow down her growth in her ability to speak. Not 
having adequate occupational therapy will not harm her immediately either, but 
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eventually inability to stick a sticker on her shirt, stack blocks or color with a skinny 
marker may turn out to be something that stops her from reaching her potential. 

Simple skills like this are building blocks for life skills she would use everyday for 
the rest of her life. She needs these skills so that can speak intelligibly enough to be 
able to ask for what she wants, write her name, turn the page of a book, punch the 
buttons on a calculator to balance a checkbook, or to even hold down a good job. All 
these services are connected to her future. Many other families are also 
experiencing the same, yet are unable to reach the services they and their children 
need. 

I work everyday to find and talk to families like mine who are having issues 
accessing healthcare. I assure you, Senator Brown, that my family is not unique. I get 
calls almost everyday from folks much worse off than my family that are trying to 
figure out what they can do to get their family the care they need without the ability 
to travel outside the area. I have made this work my life passion— to listen to, 
advocate for, and try to direct to the right people these families that are in crisis 
with their health. I am sure that it is reassuring to talk to someone like me who also 
lives these issues everyday, but we need to do more than talk. We need to find a 
solution to the access and cost issues in this great part of Ohio. 

As a family, we make hard choices every day about our healthcare, and we provide 
everything we can for our daughter and for each other, since we know that healthy 
parents raise a healthy child. 

What we need is a government and a president on our side to help us. We are willing 
to put into the system what we can, what we need is the door to be open to make 
sure healthcare is affordable, achievable and accessible for not only my family but so 
many thousands just like us. 
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My name is Katy Farber and I am the president of the Highland County Chamber of 
Commerce-an investor driven organization representing some 350 members of the 
Highland county business community. 

I appreciate the invitation and opportunity to present this information at today’s field 
hearing. The USDA Rural Development programs have provided support to Highland 
county in the past, and for that we are grateful. We are, however, in need of increased 
assistance in light of the economic realities of today, and the looming economic 
devastation of the pending DHL decision to close its Wilmington, Ohio hub operation. 

Current Economic Situation 

The current economic downturn is affecting each sector of this country, but it is having 
what many believe is a disproportionately negative effect on rural southwest Ohio, and 
in particular, Highland county. The issues are many, and cut through each sector that 
makes up our local economy: 

1. Local tax revenues and fees collected for the general fund are down, limiting the 
ability to meet the increasing demands on county and local government to 
provide services. This severely affects the day-to-day operations of law 
enforcement, the courts and all departments dependent upon both county and 
municipality revenues. 

2. From the first quarter of 2007 to the first quarter of 2008, Highland county had the 
Highest percentage of jobs lost (772 or 6.2%) of any county in the state, 
according to ODJFS statistics. The decline in employment opportunities (and the 
thousands of pending job losses) is forcing families to choose what bills can be 
paid, and what available cash must be used to take care of the family’s basic 
needs. Foreclosure rates continue to increase, climbing some 300% over the 
last eight to ten years. Many people are becoming desperate. 

3. Local agencies, a last resort rescue resource for many citizens in our area are 
seeing increased demands for goods and services, while being faced with lower 
contributions from both federal funding streams and the private sector. The result 
is straining the resources and limiting the ability to help our neediest in the county. 
For example, Highland County Community Action Organization served 27% of the 
Highland county population in 2007, and has seen a significant increase in new 
families served in 2008. 

4. The impact on small, local businesses-those employing 5-1 5 people is marked in 
Highland county. Within the last two months, we have lost at least seven 
storefront, retail operations because of the slow economy. Bankruptcy has closed 
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the door of a small manufacturer and threatens others. A long established 
restaurant shuttered its windows, unwilling to risk reinvestment in upgrades when 
patronage continues to decline due to the economy. An upstart manufacturing 
operation, eager to open its new facility and add jobs continues to be caught in a 
battle with EPA regulations and requirements that keep it from opening for 
operation. The ongoing struggle for many small businesses to borrow funds for 
operation due to the tight credit market is significantly affecting commercial 
confidence and growth. Highland county has a large agriculture industry. Grain 
producers faced a 100% increase in crop input cost for 2008, and now face a 
50% drop in grain prices. This will devastate a significant number of family farms. 
The impact will compound the current financial problems for local business. 

DHL Impact 

Beyond the economic recession that is affecting all of this country, and beyond the 
struggles we face as a rural America county, Highland county is bracing for the 
significant impact of an additional job loss for 20% of our total county workforce should 
DHL realign its Wilmington operation as announced in May of 2008. Over 1800 
Highland county residents work at the Wilmington Air Park, directly employed by 
DHL/ABX Air/ASTAR. Add to that the additional job losses directly (or indirectly) related 
to the $54 million loss to our local economy and situation becomes grim. Our hospitals, 
already taxed with a 9.5% increase in uncompensated care may be pushed beyond 
their means to stay in operation when additional residents no longer have health 
insurance. There will not be a social service agency or municipality/county operation 
that will not be affected by this financial catastrophe. 

Economic Development Needs 

When we examine the greatest areas of need within Highland county, they all certainly 
lead to the all encompassing category of economic development-the ability to attract 
and retain business and industry to provide good paying jobs to our citizens, stabilize 
the local housing market, support the education systems throughout the county, and 
contribute to the overall tax base of our local communities and Highland county. To 
compete for business and industry opportunities, we need to be able to “level the 
playing field." Rural Highland county, like its neighbors, needs assistance with: 

1 . Community Infrastructure- Our communities, like many in America, are faced with 
an aging infrastructure, often inadequate to serve the needs of existing 
business/industry and residents, and subject to strict, mandated-yet unfunded- 
EPA regulations. The outcome is often a significant gap in available funding, 
resulting in exorbitant increases in rates charged to consumers-both residential 
and business. This severely limits growth opportunities in the industrial base, 
further oppressing our tax and employment base. 

2. Broadband Availability- Only a very small percentage of Highland county 
residents have reliable and affordable access to broadband, severely limiting the 
ability for internet based business opportunities and effective on-line education, 
both vital for our region. The hilly terrain and highly rural nature of our area make 
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traditional business models unprofitable for service providers. We need a creative 
technological approach, coupled with significant investment on the part of both 
service providers and our federal and state partners. This will help open the doors 
of opportunity and expand our ability to access the global marketplace. 

3. Health Care Access- We feel fortunate to have two hospitals serving our county, 
meeting the emergent and rehabilitative needs of our residents. We still lack 
enough primary care physicians- especially those who are will still accept new 
patients- to meet the needs of residents. This shortage effectively turns our 
emergency rooms into primary care units, often serving both the uninsured and 
the underinsured. Local businesses are also put at a competitive disadvantage 
with those in metropolitan areas because the lack of healthcare "competition" in 
rural areas results in higher health insurance premiums and out-of-pocket costs 
for both businesses and individuals. 

4. Education-While we have access to higher education through Southern State 
Community College and its articulation partners and Great Oaks Career 
Development Centers, we need assistance in two major areas: getting our local 
population to understand the importance of education as a means to self- 
sufficiency and taking advantage of the opportunities to improve their 
marketability as workers: we also need assistance in developing and 
implementing workforce development programs that are correctly aligned with the 
workplace needs of employers both now and in the future. The financial 
resources required to build new education and training programs which would 
assist in local economic development efforts are often beyond the means of our 
higher education partners. 

5. Transportation- Highland County has no direct access to the major modes of 
industrial transportation-four lane highways, rail and air-severely limiting the 
opportunities to recruit industry to the area. For over 20 years there has been talk 
of the need to have a north-south corridor from Columbus to Lexington, KY, 
easing the congestion through Cincinnati and opening opportunities to the rural 
southern Ohio area, yet no progress has been made to date. 

6. Marketing - Highland county has a bounty of resources including human, cultural, 
natural, historic along with economic opportunities that need to be marketed to 
the world, promoting growth in both our industrial and tourism base. We need 
assistance in packaging and sharing this story to build on our assets and promote 
overall economic development. 

Without the continued support of the USDA Rural Development programs, Highland 
county will not be able to weather the storm that we currently face. In Highland county, 
as in many parts of rural America, economic development is the difference between the 
hope of prosperity or continued decline. I urge this committee to work to increase the 
investment in rural initiatives that support infrastructure upgrades, health care access, 
educational support, broadband capabilities and specific economic development 
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programs, including market, that connect rural entities to opportunities for commercial 
and industrial development. 
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Introduction 

Senator Brown, I want to thank you for this opportunity to provide you with written testimony 
concerning the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) Rural Development programs and 
their impact on rural economic development in southern Ohio. Mr. John W. Hemmings III, 
Executive Director of Ohio Valley Regional Development Commission (OVRDC) sends his regrets 
that he is not able to personally provide testimony today at your Field Hearing in Chillicothe, Ohio, 
but a previous obligation out-of-state has prevented him from participating. My name is Sherrie 
Lanier, and I am the Development Director at Ohio Valley Regional Development Commission 
(OVRDC) and will be presenting today on behalf of Mr. Hemmings and OVRDC. 

The Ohio Valley Regional Development Commission (OVRDC) is a regional planning and 
economic development agency which coordinates federal, state, and local resources to encourage 
development in 12 southern Ohio counties: Adams, Brown, Clermont, Fayette, Gallia, Highland, 
Jackson, Lawrence, Pike, Ross, Scioto, and Vinton. OVRDC is a 175 member organization that 
includes elected officials from various levels of government, private sector representatives, 
chambers of commerce representatives, human service organization representatives, local planning 
commission representatives, post-secondary education/labor organization/workforce development 
board representatives, and minority representatives from each of the twelve member counties. 

Established in 1967, the OVRDC serves as a Local Development District for the Appalachian 
Regional Commission (ARC) and as an Economic Development District for the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Economic Development Administration (EDA). 

The OVRDC has had a strong and long-standing relationship with the USDA Rural Development 
Ohio State Office as well as with the Hillsboro and Marietta Field Offices. Coordination with the 
staff at the State Office and these two Field Offices has been critical to project development in our 
region. I want to commend State Director Randall Hunt for his leadership at the USDA Rural 
Development Ohio State Office. His oversight of the USDA Rural Development in Ohio has been 
instrumental in Ohio being a leader nationwide in Rural Development project activity over the past 
several years. 

I have worked in economic and community development for over 15 years and recently became the 
Development Director at OVRDC. During my years in public service, I have witnessed the 
challenges that this rural area of the State of Ohio has endured to promote economic growth and 
development. Traditionally higher unemployment and poverty rates combined with lower per 
capita and median household income levels have contributed to a lower tax base in the region. 
Political subdivisions in the region have difficultly with financing environmental infrastructure (i.e. 
water and sanitary sewer) for their citizens due to the limited tax base and must depend on state and 
federal grant and low-interest loan assistance programs to provide adequate environmental 
infrastructure. In addition, these socio-economic conditions of the region also contribute to a lack 
of capital and technical assistance available in the region for small business start-up and expansion. 

Environmental Infrastructure 

USDA Rural Development, in conjunction with the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC), the 
Economic Development Administration (EDA), and other state and federal sources, has provided 
many communities in our region with financial assistance for water and sanitary sewer system 
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installations, expansions, and upgrades in the past. This financing has assisted with the 
development of environmental infrastructure that has rendered economic benefit to both residential 
and business interests. 

Citizens in several communities in our region have benefited from financing through USDA Rural 
Development and these other sources. Grants assist the recipient communities by reducing the 
amount of loan needed, and low-interest loans assist them by reducing the amount of interest to be 
paid. Therefore, communities are able to reduce the amount of the project cost they must pass on to 
their citizens in the form of monthly billing, allowing for more discretionary income for the citizens. 
This discretionary income can then be spent in the local communities thus supporting their 
economic well-being. Two recent examples of projects that rendered economic benefit to citizens 
are the Village of Vinton Wastewater Treatment Plant and Sanitary Sewer Collection System, and 
the Village of Highland Sanitary Sewer Collection System. 

In 2004-2005, the Village of Vinton constructed a conventional gravity sewer collection system and 
a Biolac wastewater treatment plant to serve the Village of Vinton and a portion of Huntington 
Township in Gallia County, Ohio. The project served 167 customers including 166 residential users 
and the Vinton Elementary School. Vinton has a median household income of $25,417 and 67.8% 
of households are considered low-to-modcrate income. The Ohio EPA had ordered the village to 
construct sanitary sewer facilities to replace the existing inadequate onsite systems. The project 
eliminated raw wastewater discharges to Raccoon Creek, thus increasing water quality, and 
alleviated health risks associated with inadequate wastewater treatment systems. The total project 
cost was $2,873,900, of which USDA Rural Development provided $963,000 in grant and $693,000 
in low-interest loan. The $2,873,900 total project cost was financed with 76% grant funding and 
only 24% loan, which allowed the Village of Vinton to keep monthly rates to its customers at an 
affordable amount. 

In 2007-2008, the Village of Highland constructed a conventional gravity sewer collection system 
in the Village of Highland and a portion of Fairfield Township in Highland County, Ohio. The 
project served approximately 113 residential customers and 5 businesses. According to an income 
survey completed in June 2004, 78.8% of households are considered low-to-moderate income and 
the Village of Highland has a per capita income of $14,005 compared to the State of Ohio average 
per capita income of $21,003. The collected wastewater is pumped to the Village of Leesburg for 
treatment. The Village of Highland severely needed a sanitary sewer system because of problems 
with existing onsite treatment systems. In 2001, the Ohio EPA issued a Notice of Violation to the 
Village of Highland ordering the village to remedy the situation. Highland residents previously 
relied upon individual on-site systems to treat their sewage. The majority of those on-site systems 
were inadequate with many failing and in poor overall condition. A significant number of systems 
discharged raw or partially treated wastewater to the village’s storm sewers. The total project cost 
was $2,042,379, of which USDA Rural Development provided S356,952 in grant and $535,428 in 
low-interest loan. The $2,042,379 total project cost was financed with 73% grant and 27% loan, 
which allowed the Village of Highland to keep monthly rates to its customers at an affordable 
amount. 

Business and industry development in our region has also benefitted from the availability of these 
environmental infrastructure financing sources. In order to support business expansion and job 
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creation, communities are often required to upgrade their environmental infrastructure to meet the 
needs of new and expanding businesses. Sometimes, upgrades to environmental infrastructure are 
needed just to support existing industry in retaining jobs in the local community. The USDA Rural 
Development Water and Waste Disposal Loans and Grants program, along with ARC, EDA, and 
other programs, have been instrumental in supporting private sector job creation and retention in the 
region. A few examples of recent environmental infrastructure projects that had job creation and/or 
retention impact arc the City of Jackson Wastewater Treatment Plant and the Fayette County 
Madison Mills Waterline Extension. 

In 2005, the City of Jackson (Jackson County) started work on the expansion of its wastewater 
treatment plant to increase the ability of the process to treat food and solids received from their food 
processing industry. The treatment plant, at that time, was not adequate to treat the increased flows 
received. Luigino’s Inc., a food processing facility in Jackson, was expanding, thus resulting in the 
increase of wastewater flows received at the treatment plant beyond the volume that the plant could 
handle. The project involved upgrades at the wastewater treatment plant including the addition of a 
membrane bioreactor plant, new final clarifier, and new chlorine contact tank. The project also 
included improvements to the wastewater collection system in the city to reduce the amount of 
storm water infiltrating the system. Due to this project, Luigino’s created 400 new jobs, was able to 
retain over 1,000 existing jobs, and invested S46 million in new facilities in Jackson. The total 
project cost was $10,508,000. 

In 2007, Fayette County extended waterline to serve the Cargill, Inc. dry mill ethanol manufacturing 
plant that was under construction near the Village of Bloomingburg. The operation of the 100 
million gallon per year facility has a daily water requirement of between approximately 0.8 and 1.50 
million gallons per day (MGD). There was no public water supply system capable of producing 
enough water to meet this demand and on-sitc exploration by the developer for an adequate water 
supply had not yielded sufficient quantities to satisfy all of their needs. In order to facilitate the 
development, Fayette County proposed to supplement Cargill’s on-site supply with water from a 
public supply system. The project consisted of the construction of a new water supply, treatment 
and distribution system, including the construction of a well field capable of producing 2-3 MGD, 
construction of a water treatment plant capable of treating approximately 1 .50 MGD, construction 
of a distribution system to service the proposed ethanol plant, and an above ground storage tank to 
provide water needs and fire suppression capabilities. The project insured the construction of the 
Cargill dry mill ethanol manufacturing plant in Fayette County with an approximate private 
investment of $ 1 35 million and the creation of approximately sixty (60) jobs, most of which require 
high technical skills and pay a good wage. The total project cost for this water line was $8,000,000. 

The future rural economic development needs in southern Ohio associated with environmental 
infrastructure include: 1) the repair and replacement of the aging infrastructure in our major cities 
and villages; and 2) the expansion of infrastructure to areas currently not served and facing 
environmental health issues due to the lack of appropriate infrastructure. As I stated earlier, due to 
a limited tax base, local communities in southern Ohio are dependent on assistance such as that 
available through Rural Development in order to implement needed environmental infrastructure 
improvements. Without financing made available through the USDA Rural Development through 
its Water and Waste Disposal Loans and Grants program, future environmental infrastructure needs 
will not be met, thus impacting economic growth and development in the region. An excellent 
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example of the future need to repair and replace aging infrastructure in our region is the City of 
Hillsboro. 

The City of Hillsboro is currently pursuing financing to upgrade and expand its wastewater 
treatment plant and to eliminate a sanitary sewer by-pass at the treatment plant as mandated by the 
Ohio EPA. The wastewater treatment plant must be in compliance with the Ohio EPA to continue 
to provide service to the businesses and residents of Hillsboro. The treatment plant currently serves 
1 1 industries that employ over 1,800 people, and serves over 2,800 households. The treatment plant 
currently has a sanitary sewer by-pass system that provides minimum treatment to sewage that is 
diverted from the main treatment facility during peak flows. The project will eliminate this by-pass 
by increasing the shortage capacity and the treatment ability of the plant to 6 million gallons per day 
(MGD). In order to continue to provide services for residents and industries in Hillsboro, the 
treatment plant must be upgraded and expanded. Hillsboro residents and 1 ,800 jobs are dependent 
on it. The total project cost is estimated at $17,330,000. Funding opportunities such as USDA 
Rural Development’s Water and Waste Disposal Loans and Grants program will be critical to 
keeping cost down for the citizens and businesses in Hillsboro. This is especially critical due to the 
expected closure of the nearby DHL facility, a major area employer. 

Available Capital and Technical Assistance for Businesses and Entrepreneurs 
USDA Rural Development’s Intermediary Relending Program (IRP) and Rural Business Enterprise 
Grant (RBEG), along with other “gap” financing resources such as OVRDC’s Revolving Loan 
Funds, have provided financing for small business start-ups and expansion in our region for many 
years. These programs have been vital to efforts in the region to assist private business with the 
creation and retention of jobs. Some examples of successful IRP and RBEG programs in our region 
are the Southern Ohio Growth Partnership and the Ohio Rural Partners. 

The Southern Ohio Growth Partnership (SOGP) in Portsmouth, Ohio administers one of the most 
successful Intermediary Rclcnding Programs in the State of Ohio. SOGP has been funded by USDA 
Rural Development for a total amount of $5.0 million. More importantly, SOGP has been able to 
loan $7.2 million from these funds because of the repayment stream. 

The Ohio Rural Partners (ORP) is a non-profit 501 (c) (3) organization located in Reynoldsburg, 
Ohio. ORP is working cooperatively with other entities to strengthen Ohio’s Appalachia region. 
ORP, working in conjunction with the Ohio Valley Regional Development Commission (OVRDC), 
has recently established a $100,000 loan fund with funds from the USDA Rural Development, 

Rural Business Enterprise Grant ($80,000) and from the Ohio Department of Agriculture ($20,000). 
Eligible private for-profit businesses located in a 2 1 county area - Adams, Athens, Belmont, 
Columbiana, Coshocton, Gallia, Guernsey, Harrison, Hocking, Jackson, Jefferson, Lawrence, 

Meigs, Monroe, Morgan, Noble, Perry, Pike, Scioto, Vinton, and Washington - can apply for a loan 
up to S40.000 or one-half of their project cost through this new loan fund. 

In addition, USDA Rural Development’s Rural Business Opportunity Grant (RBOG) and Rural 
Community Development Initiative (RCDI) have provided OVRDC with financing to provide 
technical assistance to small businesses and entrepreneurs. 
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In 2007, OVRDC received a 537,500 grant from USDA Rural Development through its Rural 
Business Opportunity (RBOG) program to undertake a marketing and feasibility study for the 
hardwood lumber industry in a 5-county (Adams, Gallia, Jackson, Pike, and Scioto) target area in 
southern Ohio. The primary purpose of the study is to determine the feasibility and the market 
demand for undertaking the construction of a hardwood lumber drying kiln for potential use by 
several lumber companies in the area. This study will also include recommendations for a site for 
such a facility, as well as preliminary designs and cost estimates for the facility. At the end of this 
study, OVRDC staff will utilize the study and design information to begin the process of identifying 
funding sources and resources for the construction of the kiln. 

Just recently, OVRDC received a 5108,000 grant from USDA Rural Development through its Rural 
Community Development Initiative (RCDI) grant program to provide training and technical 
assistance in several small communities in four economically distressed counties (Gallia, Jackson, 
Pike, and Vinton) in southern Ohio. This assistance will focus on the overall goal of building and 
developing the capacity of key local staff, officials, and communities to provide entrepreneurial 
development assistance to new and existing small businesses in these communities. 

According to the Ohio Department of Development, entrepreneurship and small business 
development are likely to be the economic drivers for southern Ohio in immediate and long-term 
future. The continuation of access to affordable capital resources and technical assistance in the 
region will be critical to this development in our area. 

Concluding Comments 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to provide this written testimony regarding USDA Rural 
Development programs and their impact on their past, present, and future economic development in 
the rural OVRDC region. 

If OVRDC can be of any further assistance to Senator Brown on other economic and community 
development issues in southern Ohio, please contact us. 

Ohio Valley Regional Development Commission 
9329 State Route 220 East/Suite A 
Waverly, Ohio 45690-9012 

Phone: (740) 947-2853 or toll-free in Ohio (800) 223-7491 
Fax: (740) 947-3468 
Website: www.ovrdc.org 

Email: ihemmings@ovrdc.org : slanieriolovixlc.org: or email (5iQvrdc.org 
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Thank you, Senator Brown, for the opportunity to address the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry on important issues in support of rural communities. 

My name is Marsha Lewis and I have worked at Ohio University's Voinovich School of 
Leadership and Public Affairs for fifteen years. The work of Ohio University is in line with the 
mission of USDA Rural Development— to build partnerships and provide a broad set of services 
to improve the quality of life for rural Americans. USDA Rural Development accomplishes this 
through a set of programs that meets the needs of communities from the development of 
water and wastewater infrastructure, to the building of community facilities, and the expansion 
of broadband access— all crucial components of the infrastructure it takes to keep rural 
communities viable, foster economic growth, and compete globally. The Voinovich School also 
focuses on a continuum of services— meeting the technical assistance and development 
priorities of rural communities in Appalachian Ohio and understanding the complexities of the 
diverse needs of this region. 

For over 26 years, the programs of the Voinovich School have worked with rural communities in 
our region to build on the scholarship of Ohio University, engaging students, faculty, and 
professional staff to help make a difference in Appalachian Ohio and the State of Ohio. This 
engagement largely focuses on a continuum of technical assistance to communities in 
Appalachian Ohio in order to support economic growth and improve the quality of life for rural 
citizens. The School's work is in conjunction with and in support of the work of the broader 
university, with its network of regional campuses and programs providing access to people 
across Appalachian Ohio. For example, we are currently working closely with Ohio University- 
Chillicothe Dean Richard Bebee and a group of public and private sector entities focusing on 
innovative economic growth strategies for the region. 
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The School's comprehensive continuum of services is designed to address the immediate 
challenges communities face, while building their capacity to access resources, develop new 
and leverage existing partnerships and execute strategies needed to maximize opportunities. 
Initiatives such as the Appalachian New Economy Partnership (ANEP), a University System of 
Ohio program, play an important role in strengthening the region's competitiveness in the 
knowledge-based economy and supporting economic growth. ANEP funds have been used to 
support entrepreneurship and innovation in Appalachian Ohio by building and sustaining a 
business development network in a region that lacks access to sophisticated business assistance 
expertise, especially in the area of technology and financing. 

The Voinovich School's continuum of services bolsters regional economic growth by: 

• Helping Communities Identify Economic Development Priorities and Mobilize Leadership. 
The Voinovich School has a proven model for helping cross-sector community planning 
groups determine priorities and develop data-driven solutions to meet community needs. 
The School uses a range of data and Geographic Information Systems (GIS) tools to help 
communities understand current and emerging trends and issues related to economic 
development. Through our work in over 18 Ohio Appalachian communities over the last 
five years, we have found that Appalachian communities often face common economic 
development challenges related to infrastructure, workforce development and quality of 
life needs. In communities like Jefferson County, the Voinovich School's assistance has 
helped Citizen Advisory Groups comprised of public and private agencies and local 
businesses to engage local and state-level stakeholders in efforts to develop the workforce 
and stimulate economic viability within the community. 

• Applying Economic Development Data to Help Communities Develop Targeted Economic 
Growth Strategies. Once broad community priorities are identified, the Voinovich School 
works with local economic development professionals and other community leaders to 
develop industrially-targeted strategies for economic growth. Using a number of economic 
development, workforce and demographic analyses, the Voinovich School helps 
communities determine potential opportunities for business creation, retention and 
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expansion. In communities like Jackson and Jefferson Counties that have recently 
experienced the loss of a major employer, this assistance is critical in helping communities 
to develop effective economic recovery strategies that capitalize on the communities' 
assets and optimize opportunities for future growth. This work is supported in part through 
the Voinovich School's designation as a U.S. Department of Commerce, Economic 
Development Administration (EDA) University Center and member of the Ohio Rural 
University's Program through the Ohio Board or Regents. 

Linking Communities to Resources and Critical Partnerships. After helping communities 
develop economic growth strategies, the Voinovich School helps link communities to critical 
resources and partnerships needed to execute those strategies. The Voinovich School does 
this through projects like the EDA-funded Community Economic Adjustment Program. In 
partnership with the Ohio Valley Regional Development Commission, the Governor's Office 
of Appalachia, and the University of Michigan, the Voinovich School assisted in linking over 
58 leaders from 24 communities in Southern Ohio to more than 36 Federal and State 
agencies, including USDA Rural Development and the Appalachian Regional Commission. By 
connecting community leaders with State and Federal agencies, the program enabled local 
communities to learn about federal, state, and regional programs and funding opportunities 
that could support the social and economic priorities of communities within the region. This 
project, like many of the Voinovich School's efforts, ultimately helped forge valuable 
connections between Ohio Appalachian, state and national leaders. 

Given the Voinovich School's strong network of partners within the region and the state, 
the School is often at a unique vantage point to link communities facing similar economic 
development challenges, and identify opportunities for inter-organizational and multi- 
community strategies and programs. For example, through a project called the Mayor's 
Partnership for Progress, the Voinovich School brings together mayors and city managers 
from cities and villages throughout Appalachian Ohio to share information and resources, 
meet collectively with federal and state partners on a regular basis, and tackle economic 
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development and community challenges faced by municipalities throughout the region. 

The Mayor's Partnership provides a critical platform for local officials to: (1) share 
information, concerns, advice and resources; (2) access information and technical assistance 
related to issues of potential local impact; and (3) share a collective, regional voice. 

For example, the Voinovich School worked with the Mayor’s Partnership for Progress to 
identify a key common challenge faced by small communities— the lack of early technical 
assistance for developing water and wastewater infrastructure projects. With the Voinovich 
School's assistance, the Mayor’s Partnership joined with the Ohio Water Development 
Authority, the Appalachian Environmental Infrastructure Group, the Small Communities 
Environmental Infrastructure Group, the Rural Community Assistance Program, and the 
Ohio Environmental Protection Agency to address the lack of early stage technical 
assistance and corresponding bureaucratic policies that pose barriers to small communities 
attempting to access assistance. Through this process, the mayors' group and the Voinovich 
School developed a series of educational products and tools to support local leaders as they 
face infrastructure development and maintenance issues. These products included a 
publication titled Water and Wastewater Projects in 5 Stages: A Resource Directory for 
Small Communities. As a result of this collaborative effort, the Ohio EPA now distributes the 
resource guide statewide to communities facing findings and orders for noncompliance. 
Local Development Districts and Congressional field representatives also disseminate the 
product to local leaders in the region. 

Providing Direct Operational Assistance to Help Businesses Grow at the Local Level. 

As described above, several components of the Voinovich School's technical assistance 
services focus on providing community-level assistance to help leaders develop data-driven 
economic development strategies. Additionally, the Voinovich School's continuum of 
services includes translating community-level economic development strategies into jobs 
and economic growth through the provision of direct business and operational assistance to 
businesses and entrepreneurs in the Appalachian Ohio region. The School's professional 
business consultants in the Appalachian Regional Entrepreneurship Group (AREG) work 
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side-by-side with students in the Ohio University Integrated Master of Business 
Administration (MBA) program to provide in-depth, customized consulting services to help 
start and grow businesses. Services include assistance with business planning, finance and 
accounting, marketing, business strategy, organizational development, and technology 
development and improvement. The Voinovich School identifies start-ups and existing 
businesses that have high-growth potential and develops long-term consulting 
engagements to assist in making process improvements, exploiting new domestic and 
international markets, and accessing new debt and equity financing ultimately leading to 
long-term sustainable growth. 

Since 2005, the Voinovich School has provided assistance to over 1,700 businesses and 
entrepreneurs and assisted businesses in securing $62 million in new loans, $80 million in 
government contracts, $3.5 million in funds from individual investors, and $8 million in 
venture capital funding. The Voinovich School has assisted businesses in leveraging their 
competitive marketplace advantage, resulting in hundreds of new high quality, high paying 
jobs in the region. 

USDA Rural Development has historically been a critical partner in the Voinovich School’s 
efforts to provide a comprehensive continuum of regional, community-level and direct business 
assistance to support economic growth. Through support of the Voinovich School's 
collaborative efforts like the Appalachian Ohio Regional Investment Coalition (AORIC), USDA 
has invested critical resources, time and expertise to help develop and strengthen 
transformational strategies for Ohio Appalachia. In partnership with the National Rural Funders 
Collaborative and AORIC, USDA has worked with national and regional funders, grass roots 
leaders and practitioners and state, regional and federal policy advocates and agencies to 
strengthen support systems for entrepreneurs in Ohio Appalachia. 

This past June, the Voinovich School, USDA Rural Development, the U.S. Small Business 
Administration (SBA) and the U.S. Treasury co-sponsored a lender seminar focused on 
USDA/SBA guaranteed lender programs and how these loans can support local business 
growth. Over thirty lending institutions in Appalachian Ohio attended this seminar and remain 
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a part of the network of public and private entities focused on targeted business development 
in the region. 

As an important component of the direct assistance to businesses in the Appalachian Ohio 
Region, the Voinovich School is in its second year of TechGROWTH Ohio, a unique partnership 
focused on early growth stage businesses and entrepreneurs in the technology sectors. Project 
partners include the Voinovich School, the Ohio Department of Development, OSU South 
Centers, the OSU Endeavor Center, East Central Ohio Tech Angel Fund, the Muskingum County 
Business Incubator, Woodland Venture Management, the Ohio University Innovation Center, 
and Ohio University's Edison Biotechnology Institute. The TechGROWTH Ohio grant, sponsored 
by the Ohio Department of Development's Entrepreneurial Signature Program, covers 19- 
counties in the southern and eastern regions of the state. TechGROWTH Ohio focuses on four 
'signature' technology areas that have the potential to be economic drivers for the region, 
including interactive digital technology, biotechnology, agriculture technologies, and advanced 
energy alternatives. For entrepreneurial innovators, TechGROWTH Ohio bridges the gap 
between the initial idea/invention and institutional venture capital. TechGROWTH Ohio 
business consulting services include sales and marketing planning, outlining and drafting 
business plans, intellectual property protection, proposal development for state and federal 
small business assistance grants and other similar business assistance services. Mid October 
2008, the Voinovich School gave the first pre-seed funding check to a Southeastern Ohio-based 
interactive digital media company with a vision for reworking social networking capabilities via 
the Internet. With each milestone, this firm will receive further joint funding from the 
Voinovich School and its many regional collaborators in technology-based economic 
development. 

This concept of regional collaboration is crucial to the future viability of rural areas such as 
Appalachian Ohio, and USDA Rural Development is a key component of that collaborative. 

USDA Rural Development’s focus on locally-driven solutions and partnerships among private, 
public and nonprofit entities is crucial to the long-term viability of our rural communities. As 
part of a current project, I have had the opportunity to interview a broad cross-section of local 
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officials and private sector leaders in Ross and Jackson counties. Without exception, these local 
leaders are looking to the future and working to think beyond their county boundaries with 
regard to economic growth. For instance. Dean Bebee and the Ohio University Chillicothe 
campus are convening diverse stakeholders, conducting applied research, and supporting 
innovation to move the region forward. The goal is to benefit the region both now and into the 
future, so that young people will have the option to stay or return to their hometowns to work, 
raise families, and contribute to their communities. In order for this to be a viable option, the 
jobs must be there and communities must be able to maintain and build infrastructure, 
including the technology infrastructure and the workforce that allows communities to compete 
globally. In many Appalachian Ohio communities, the technology infrastructure is still lacking. 
Yet technology infrastructure has become a basic utility without which communities cannot 
remain viable. This is why USDA Rural Development's work to expand broadband access is so 
important to the region. In addition, the agency's support of Hocking College's Advanced 
Energy campus in Logan is an important project that will help rural Appalachian Ohio be 
competitive in this emerging market. 

This facility, the PACCAR Medical Education Center, which was developed with the support of 
USDA Rural Development and a host of other local, state, and federal partners based on the 
vision of local leadership, is a prime example of that collaborative work. The Voinovich School 
is currently conducting research on college access for Appalachian Ohio students. One key 
finding is that many students want to remain in the region to go to college, live and work. In a 
survey of over 1,200 of last year's high school seniors in the region, close to 30 percent of the 
respondents planned to enter a nursing or allied health-related field. Through the Ohio Board 
of Regents Skills Bank Program, the Voinovich School is working with regional partners to help 
develop career pathways for these students who want to enter high-demand professions such 
as healthcare. With healthcare targeted by both the Ohio Department of Development and the 
Ohio Board of Regents as one of the State’s high-growth industries, facilities such as this 
provide critical training opportunities to build the type of workforce vital to Ohio's current and 
future economic viability. 
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Efforts to develop the healthcare sector is a prime example of why the work of USDA Rural 
Development and its partners is crucial, and why development projects are not discrete, but 
interconnected. Keeping our rural communities viable to continue to attract professionals such 
as those in the healthcare field, is hard work and costly. The building blocks for any kind of 
development involve a solid physical infrastructure. Many communities in our region are in 
need of the first line of water or wastewater pipe. Others, such as our small cities, have aging 
infrastructure that no longer meets state and federal requirements. Economic hardships that 
hit families throughout the region make it painful if not impossible to raise utility rates to the 
level necessary to upgrade or, in some cases, even maintain the critical infrastructure needed 
for economic development and to maintain healthy, vibrant communities. This vital 
infrastructure includes not only water and sewer pipelines, but also recreational facilities such 
as parks and biking trails. Technology infrastructure such as broadband access is no longer a 
luxury, but a necessity if communities are going to grow and sustain businesses. USDA Rural 
Development has programs that support the development and maintenance of all these critical 
infrastructure components. 

Successful economic development, including the critical infrastructure components that are the 
building blocks for economic growth, cannot be the responsibility of one organization or even 
be confined by county boundaries if we are ever to be able to capitalize on the human talent 
and community assets that are abundant but often overlooked in rural America. USDA Rural 
Development is a necessary partner in the many regional efforts to support the economic 
viability of communities in Appalachian Ohio. Our region remains grateful for the assistance 
provided by these programs and we respectfully ask that the USDA continue and even expand 
assistance to rural communities so that every American has a chance to earn a decent wage, 
raise their families with a minimum of struggle, and live in communities that provide a decent 
quality of life for everyone. 
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Remarks to the Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry 

October 23, 2007 

Full Committee Field Hearing- Chillicothe, Ohio 
By: Mark Shuter, President and CEO, Adena Health System, Chillicothe, OH 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Brown and members of the Committee, my name is Mark 
Shuter, President and CEO of Adena Health System. I welcome you to the main 
campus of our health system and to Chillicothe. It is an honor to be invited to 
share with you our progress and what we feel is needed for information 
technology in rural healthcare. 

Adena’s vision is to be the best healthcare system in the nation. Geography is 
not a determinant of quality, and we are determined to provide the best 
healthcare for the more than 500,000 people in our service area. 

Adena provides care through two inpatient hospitals. One is the 237-bed facility 
on this campus, and the other is a 25-bed critical access hospital in Greenfield. 
We offer additional services through regional health centers in Chillicothe, 
Jackson and Waverly. 

In our region, Chillicothe is considered the “big city". Here at our main campus 
our services include open heart surgery, interventional cardiology, cancer care, 
minimally invasive hip replacement and spine surgery, and after-hours pediatric 
urgent care. Our medical staff of 250 gives our patients convenience and 
comfort in knowing they can receive in or near their home towns the primary care 
and specialty services that are common in metropolitan cities. 

Being the best means that Adena must continually expand our services and 
provide patients with up-to-date technologies and best-practice medical care. 

Telemedicine has infinite possibilities. In fact, we have already witnessed its 
impact on our critical care newborns through our partnership with Nationwide 
Children’s Hospital in Columbus. Adena's relationship with Children’s was the 
first of its kind in Ohio. 

Adena’s Maternity Unit began utilizing in 2006 the unique capabilities of 
telemedicine with Nationwide Children’s Hospital, where neonatologists assist 
Adena pediatricians with clinical assessments via high-definition 
videoconferencing. In just its first year, telemedicine reduced by half the number 
of newborns transferred to Columbus. These families avoided travel costs, 
overnight accommodations, and the stress of transfer and separation. 

In November 2007, we received from our Congressman Zack Space news of 
being selected to implement a $14 Million Federal Communications Commission 
project for building a fiber optic network throughout this region. Then, just last 
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month, we received from your office, Senator Brown, news of a United States 
Department of Agriculture grant that will enable Adena to expand telemedicine 
beyond the nursery to other hospitals in Southern Ohio. These grants will enable 
us to provide more of the best care to more patients in our medically underserved 
region. 

We are working with other healthcare systems through the Regional Healthcare 
Information Organization and through the Appalachian Health Information 
Exchange. This is a voluntary association of health care providers that is 
developing an integrated health information system. 

We know that in order to provide the best care, we must constantly expand and 
stay ahead of the curve. There are several information technology projects at 
Adena that will create easier access for our patients. They are: 

1 . An online portal that will feature the opportunity for patients to schedule their 
appointments and refill prescriptions. Patients will have the ability to access 
this information virtually anywhere through the Internet; 

2. The Electronic Health Record, a collection of patient health information that 
includes progress notes, problems, medications, vital signs, medical history, 
immunizations, and test results; 

3. “E-scribing," which enables healthcare providers to send prescriptions to 
pharmacies electronically and order refills. This will include bedside 
medication verification with scanners and hand-held devices to reduce 
medication errors; 

4. Telemetry equipment for home health patients that can transmit test results 
directly to our physicians; 

5. Continuing advances in telemedicine through our partnerships with other 
hospitals in Columbus, now focusing on stroke patient care with Riverside 
Methodist Hospital and maternal-fetal medicine with The Ohio State 
University Medical Center; and, 

6. An initiative to train and equip all volunteer emergency squads in Ross and 
Vinton Counties with satellite telemetry for electrocardiogram transmission 
from the squad to the Emergency Department. Why satellite? Cell phones 
and radios in the hills are unreliable. 

Now, looking into the immediate future for information technology in rural 
healthcare, here is what is needed. 

1 . The FCC Rural Health Pilot Project, mentioned earlier, is an amazing example 
of public-private cooperation to establish broadband capacity for healthcare in 
rural areas. The FCC is paying 85% of the costs, while eligible healthcare 
providers who wish to be connected will be responsible for 1 5%. Adena Health 
System, for example, will be stretched to pay our match when costs are incurred. 
Other less financially resourceful providers cannot afford the match. Thus, they 
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will not connect to the network, and this is a major concern for implementation 
and adoption of the technology where it is needed. 

2. Federally Qualified Health Centers and independent rural practitioners must 
establish Electronic Medical Record systems or their federal reimbursements will 
diminish, and they may go out of business. Many cannot afford the costs. 

Adena will assist as much as it can, as restricted by the Stark Act, but federal 
and state assistance is needed. And, 

3. Federal funds would be well-spent to reduce the so-called “door-to-balloon” 
time for chest pain patients in rural areas nationwide. This is the time required to 
receive a heart attack patient at the door and insert a stent. If the hospital knows 
in advance the patient is having a heart attack, it can be ready at arrival. We 
have proven that Basic and Intermediate EMTs can reliably attach a 12-lead 
EKG to patients in the field and transmit the data to our emergency department. 
Paramedic-level EMTs have long been permitted to do this under state-controlled 
scope-of-practice rules, but paramedics usually do not work on volunteer squads, 
and volunteer squads are the norm in rural areas. Grants are needed for training 
and equipment in rural areas. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak with you today about information 
technology and rural healthcare. It is an exciting and challenging time in 
healthcare, and Adena is committed to bringing this technology to our patients. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, O.C. 20230 


October 20, 2008 


The Honorable Tom Harkin 
Chairman 

Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I write to inform you that USDA cannot agree to your request that Randall Hunt, 
Rural Development’s State Director in Ohio, testify during Committee field hearings in 
Steubenville and Chillicothe, Ohio on October 22 nd and 23 rd regarding “the impact of the 
economic crisis on rural America and the role of the federal government, in particular 
USDA rural development programs, in addressing these problems. 

Mr. Hunt is an appointee of the President and would be expected to discuss the 
Administration’s response to the current economic situation. I am concerned that sending 
a political appointee into the heart of two closely contested Congressional districts in the 
most hotly contested Presidential battleground state for such a purpose just days before 
the election could be perceived by some citizens as using taxpayer dollars to affect the 
results of an election. In the days leading up to the election, it is especially imperative 
that our officials remain free from even the appearance of attempting to influence the 
results. Under the circumstances surrounding these hearings, I have directed Mr. Hunt to 
not appear on the requested dates. 

Although USDA cannot accommodate your request during the next two weeks, 1 
wholeheartedly agree with you that the impact of the economic crisis on rural America is 
a vital topic which needs to be discussed and is worthy of public hearings. As rural 
America’s primary source of economic development funding, USDA has much to lend to 
this discussion. 1 am extremely appreciative that the Committee thought to include a 
USDA official in this discussion. In this spirit, the Department would be most pleased to 
have Mr. Hunt or another official testify at similar hearings at any time and place of your 
choosing following the election. If the Committee does proceed with the hearings as 
planned, I request that you include in the record the attached fact sheet. 



The Honorable Tom Harkin 
October 20, 2008 
Page Two 
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As always, please do not hesitate to call me if you would like to discuss this or 
any other matter. 


Sincerely, 


Edward T. Schafer^ 
Secretary 
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USDA 

Rural ^ 

Development 

United States Department of Agriculture 
Rural Development 

Columbus, Ohio 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

USDA Rural Development is the economic and community development arm of U.S. 

Department of Agriculture. Its mission is to increase economic opportunity and improve the 
quality of life in rural communities. Rural Development achieves its mission by providing both 
technical and financial assistance through more than 40 programs to assist rural businesses, small 
communities, and individuals seeking housing. 

For USDA Rural Development’s Ohio State Office, 2007 and 2008 have been record breaking 
years, with over $500 million invested each year in the form of grants, loans, and loan guarantees 
in Ohio’s rural communities. The cumulative total since 2001 exceeds $3.7 billion. These 
programs touch rural America in many ways. 

Program Overview: Ohio Rural Development 

• Business & Cooperative Development Programs - This includes business and industry 

guaranteed loans and grants to help stimulate local economies and create/preserve local 

jobs in rural areas and generally in towns with populations of 50,000 or less. 

• Business & Industry Loan Guarantee Program - Rural Development will 
guarantee up to 80% of a lenders loan for business expansion or business start up. 
Project must have a positive economic impact and create or retain jobs. 

• Intermediary Relending Program - The IRP program makes low interest loans to 
intermediaries to finance business facilities and community development projects in 
rural areas (program limited to 25,000 or less population). 

• Renewable Energy Systems/Energy Loans and Grant - These target small 
business or agricultural producers to help them purchase renewable energy systems or 
make energy efficiency improvements in rural areas. 

• Rural Business Enterprise Grants - RBEG grants are designed to help develop 
small and emerging business enterprises in rural areas. 

• Rural Business Opportunity Grants - RBOG grants are designed to promote 
sustainable economic development in rural areas. 

• Rural Economic Development Loans/Grants - The REDLG program provides zero 
interest loans to local utilities to establish revolving funds, which in turn make loans 
to local businesses for projects that will create or retain employment in rural areas. 
Rural Cooperative Development Grants - This funding helps establish and operate 
centers for rural cooperative development 

• Value-Added Agricultural Producer Grants - These target independent producers, 
farmer cooperatives, agricultural producer groups, producer-based business ventures 
to help promote added income. Funding helps develop feasibility studies or business 
plans or provide working capital to add value to agricultural products. 



• Rural Housing Program - Single Family and Multi-Family housing loans and grants 

assist rural residents in acquiring safe, decent housing. 

• 502/504 - Home ownership and repair programs. Eligibility is income based and 
includes loans made to low and very low income applicants in rural areas with 
populations of 10-20,000 or less. 

• Rural Rental Housing Loans - Loans are directed to rural areas to provide housing 
options for persons 62 and older with low and moderate incomes, disabled or 
handicapped. 

• Rural Rental Housing Guaranteed Loan Program - Loans are guaranteed to area 
lending institutions to help increase the supply of affordable rural rental housing. 

• Self-Help Technical Assistance Grants - Self-help grants support self-help housing 
projects organized and managed by public or private nonprofit groups. 

• Housing Preservation Grants - These funds are available to rehabilitate housing 
owned or occupied by low income rural residents in areas with populations of 10- 
20,000 or less 

Community Facilities and Utilities Programs - These programs include the Water and 
Waste Disposal Loan and Grants, Community Facilities I xian/Grants, Distance Learning and 
Telemedicine, Broadband Loans/Grants, Solid Waste Management Grants and Electric and 
Telecommunications 

• Water and Waste Programs - Loans and grants are provided to ensure that 
communities with populations less than 10,000 have the capability to develop 
essential infrastructure to support present and future residents (ex: community water 
systems, sewage systems, solid waste disposal systems, etc.) 

• Community Facilities - This funding provides essential community facilities, 
equipment, operating costs for health care, public safety, libraries, day care, fire and 
rescue, hospitals, etc. 

• Distance Learning and Telemedicine - The DLT program awards loans and grants 
to rural communities to help provide access to education, training and health care 
resources. Technologies supported by this program include the use of 
telecommunications and computer networks, as well as academic and medical 
applications. 

• Broadband Loans/Grants - The broadband program provides loans for funding the 
costs of construction, improvement, and acquisition of facilities to provide broadband 
service to eligible rural communities. 

• Community Connect- The Community Connect Program is an annually 
competitive grant program. Program provides financial assistance to eligible 
applicants who will provide currently unserved areas with broadband service that 
fosters economic growth and public safety services. Program includes provisions to 
create a community center which offers free public access to residents. Free 
broadband service is also provided to critical facilities (fire, police, emergency 
response, etc.) 

• Solid Waste Management Grants provide technical assistance and training to help 
rural communities reduce solid waste, pollution of water sources, improvement of 
management of solid waste facilities. 
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• Electric and Telecommunications funding helps with generation, bulk transmission 
facilities and distribution of electric power. 

Current Issues: Ohio Rural Development: 

How the Current Credit Market Has Affected Rural Development Programming 
Housing 

The current credit crunch has had a dramatic affect on Rural Development programming in Ohio, 
as well as nation-wide. The tightening of available credit has caused private lenders to seek and 
utilize credit enhancements such as the guaranteed loan programs offered by Rural Development. 

The most dramatic impact has been in the Guaranteed Single Family Housing (GSFH) Program. 
When credit was easy to access, the GSFH program was underutilized. As the credit crisis 
started, GSFH loan volume increased as banks looked for Government guaranteed loans. This 
has occurred statewide including in the Appalachian Region. 

The GSFH program increased by over 20% from 2006 to 2007 and more than doubled from 2007 
to 2008. This increase is also very apparent in the Appalachia region. As the chart below 
indicates, all Rural Development Housing Programs in Ohio have had an increase in fund usage 
since 2007. The GSFH program has in Ohio has seen a 107% increase in funding usage from 
2007 to 2008. 


Ohio Housing Program Fund Usage 



2006 

2007 

2008 

% Growth 

2007 - 2008 

All Housing Fund Usage 

n m 



73% 

GSFH state-wide 

$80 

$99 

isa 

107% 

GSFH Appalachia 

$23 

$33 

! $55 

67% 

All Appalachia Housing 

$52 

$48 

i $79 

64% 


Note - all $ in Millions 


Business and Cooperative Dcveloment Programs 

The Ohio Rural Development Business Programs area has also experienced increased demand. 
Rural Development’s largest Business Program is the Business and Industry (B&I) Loan 
Guarantee Program. The B&I loan guarantee is similar to some of the new bank incentives 
recently announced as part of the economic stimulus plan. The guarantee is an incentive to any 
bank to make a commercial loan in rural Ohio and creates both a safety net for the lender as well 
as the opportunity for increased profits for the lender and better rates and/or terms for the 
borrowing business. 
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Program volume levels in 2006 and 2007 were low when compared to an all time high of $79 
Million in B&l programming in 2004 (see chart below). The period of time between 2004 and 
2007 saw a steady decrease in lenders usage of the B&I guarantee product. This in part was due 
to a regional economic decline in overall business expansions and economic activity. The 
decline in B&I guarantee usage can also be attributed to lenders having an increase in liquidity 
during this period which negated a need for credit enhancement tools. In fact, many banks were 
competing for business expansion projects without using any guarantee products at all. 

However, the recent dramatic increase in Ohio’s B&I program usage from a low of $19 million 
in 2007 to nearly $50 million in 2008 is a reflection offenders having lower liquidity levels, 
tighter access to credit and an overall desire for additional security in their lending practices. 
Finally, it is important to note that Rural Development has experienced a cooling of B&I activity 
in September and October of this year. This is due to the overall credit crunch brought on by 
uncertainty in the credit markets. It appears that lenders are currently in a wait-and-see mode in 
anticipation of the “Rescue Plan” recently enacted by Congress and signed by the President. 


Ohio Business Program Fund Usage 



2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

% Growth 
2007 - 2008 

All Business Fund Usage 

$86 

$41 

$28 

$20 

$54 

170% 

B&I Guarantee 

$79 

El 

sn 


■TI 

163% 


Note - all $ in Millions 


In terms of Business Program activity in Appalachia Ohio, Rural Development in 2008 approved 
four B&I projects totaling $9,040,000. These four projects helped create 421 jobs in the 
Appalachian Region. In total, 1,196 jobs were created or retained in Ohio with the assistance of 
Rural Development’s Business Programs. 

The Renewable Energy and Energy Efficiency programs have continued to grow in Ohio as well. 
In 2008 Ohio received 21 energy related applications for financing. Projects compete on a 
national level and Ohio received approval of 12 energy projects totaling $2.2 million. These 
projects included one solar, one wind, an Anaerobic Digester and nine Energy Efficiency 
Projects. The Energy Title of the 2008 Farm Bill expands funding for Renewable Energy and 
Energy Efficiency projects (and renames the program the Renewable Energy for America 
Program (REAP)) 
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Community Programs 

In the Community Program area, which includes financing for Water and Sewer Systems, 
Community Facilities, rural electric and telephone service, and high speed internet (broadband) 
projects, the impact of the current credit crisis is much different that in the Housing and Business 
program areas. A majority of financing in the Community Programs area is in the form of direct 
lending (subsidized loans) and some grants and some loan guarantees. These program dollars 
(with the exception of Broadband projects) are utilized by local governments and special districts 
or authorities such as Rural Water and Sewer systems. Direct borrowing from Rural 
Development to these entities has not been dramatically impacted by the overall credit market. 

It is important to note that State programs such as the Ohio Water Development Authority and 
the Ohio Public Works Commission — whose funding is often a leveraged partner with Rural 
Development in financing water and sewer systems -- access their capital through the issuance of 
State Bonds. The current credit market has had an impact on the State’s ability to market and 
sell these bonds. Some bond sales have been delayed, and if this situation persists, there could 
be a negative impact on local government’s ability in Ohio to access State funds to leverage 
federal resources such as Rural Development for infrastructure improvements. 

The Rural Broadband Access programs continue to grow in Ohio. In 2008, there were two 
Broadband loans approved for service in Ohio. The first was Open Range Communications 
headquartered in Denver, Colorado. Open Range received a $267 million loan to serve 518 
communities in 17 states. They will provide Wi-Max technology that transmits wireless data in 
areas not serviced by cable or DSL. The Ohio portion of this loan is $24 million and the project 
will serve 51 Ohio Communities. The second loan was to Wabash Mutual Telephone. This was 
a $12 million project to provide fiber to the home in Mercer County, Ohio. 

In addition to these loans, Ohio received two Community Connect Grants in 2007. These grants 
are extremely competitive at the National level. Horizon Telecom-Chillicothe Telephone was 
awarded $603,200 in grant funds to serve Darbyville in Pickaway County with fiber to the home. 
GMN Tri-county Community Action was awarded $316,840 to provide wireless service to the 
Graysville community. 

Ohio Rural Development: Fiscal Years 2001-2008 Obligations* (Selected Programs/2008 
Figures are Preliminary) 


[See attached spreadsheet] 
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